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CHRONICLE 


Princeton Head Installed.—Dr. John Grier Hibben was 
formally installed President of Princeton University on 
May 11, the ceremony taking place at Nassau Hall, where 
Washington was thanked by the Continental Congress 
for his services to the country and which for a part of 
the year 1783 was the capital of the young Republic. 
The oath of office was administered to Dr. Hibben by 
Justice Mahlon Pitney, Princeton ’79, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court. Second in interest only to the 
inauguration of Dr. Hibben was the appearance of Presi- 
dent Taft and Chief Justice White in the academic pro- 
cession, the conferring of honorary degrees upon them 
and their speeches. 

In the few sentences in which Chief Justice White 
was presented for the degree of Doctor of Laws, Dean 
West paid a high tribute to the jurist, and the cheers 
from the thousands present were no less long and hearty 
than they had been for President Taft. He said: 

“T have the rare honor of presenting for the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, honoris causa, Edward Douglas White, 
the Chief Justice of the United States, nominated by 
President Cleveland to the Court and by President Taft 
to be the Chief Justice thereof, a profound jurist of com- 
prehensive learning, energetic power, habitual courtesy 
and a controlling love for justice; primus inter pares in 
the court of first importance in the world. 

“In his presence and in this place where were trained 
so many of the framers of the Constitution, the second 
Chief Justice and other members of the court, down to the 
latest appointment, we affirm anew our loyalty to the 
Supreme Court of our land—the expounder of our rights 
under the Constitution made and obeyed by the will of 
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the people, guardian of the hard won treasures of our 
Anglo-Saxon liberty, asserter of the solemn privilege we 
hold of using our full energies as a free nation. 

“*To make this world of changing circumstance, 

In changing, chime with never-changing law.’ ” 

The Chief Justice, in accepting the degree, put aside 
any personal tribute to him and gave all the honor to 
his office, saying: 

“I know that the thought which has inspired the invita- 
tion for me to come to-day and take the degree of this 
university is a thought of love of country, of reverence 
and respect for that great office of which I happen to be 
simply the temporary occupant, and which represents the 
permanence and stability and the perpetuation of our 
free institutions. The institutions of freedom are not 
passing off the face of the earth. The mighty nation 


‘which stretches from ocean to ocean will preserve them 


to transmit to those who are to come as a priceless bless- 
ing for the maintenance of freedom and the liberty of 
mankind.” 


Liability Bill Passed.—The Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill was passed in the Senate, 65 to 15, substantially as 
framed by the Employers’ Liability Commission, and 
amended only to increase its benefits. Fifteen Demo- 
cratic Senators voted against the measure on its final 
On the Republican side insurgents and reg- 


passage. 
ulars, for this occasion at least, stood shoulder to 
shoulder. In general the bill would provide an exclusive 


remedy+and compensation for accidental disability or: 
death to employees of railroads in interstate commerce 
or the District of Columbia on the theory of insuring 
each employee against results of injury in employment 
without reference to contributory negligence or any of 
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the rules of common law limiting employers’ liability. 


lt would provide medical service for the injured and: 


means for money recovery proportioned to the pay of the 
victim. It is the outcome of a long investigation by the 
Commission, and was strongly urged by President Taft. 
rhere is a prospect that the House will also pass the bill. 


Would Abolish Commerce Court.—The United States 
Commerce Court and the Tariff Board will be abolished 
on July 1 if the Senate concurs and the President ap- 
proves the legislative appropriation bill as amended by 
the Republican insurgents and the Democratic majority 
in the House. The and the Tariff 
Board are two of the most important creations of the 
It is reported, however, that the 


Commerce Court 


Taft Administration. 
President through the use of his veto power probably 
will block this attempt to abolish the Commerce Court 
and the Tariff Board, even if it involves the life of one 
of the big money bills. It is acknowledged by conserva- 
tive Republicans and Democrats that the charges against 
Judge Archbald of this court have strengthened the 
hands of those who want to legislate it out of existence. 
The Administration argument in support of the Com- 
merce Court will be made in the Senate. It will be 
claimed that the court has so expedited the handling of 
rate that the cost of litigation has been reduced 
to shippers, and that the creation of a specialized tribunal 


Cases, 


has resulted in a uniformity of decisions distinctly ad- 
vantageous to the shipping as well as the railroad world. 


Pension Bill Signed.—The pension bill was signed by 
the President. It carries an increase of $25,000,000 for 
pensions during the first year of its operation, and for 
the next five years an average increase of $21,000,000. 
This will make the annual cost about $180,000,000. To 
pay this vast sum to half a million men scattered over the 
United States and Europe is so large a task that it will 
take more than a year to prepare the rol!s for publication. 
"| 


Phough 


veterans are dying in great numbers, the annual appro- 


fifty vears have passed since the war and the 


priations for survivors of the civil war and their de- 


pendents are mounting steadily. 


Mexico.—Under the pretext of providing for the de- 
fence of house and home in the small towns where the 
Government has taken no measures to ensure the safety 
of the public, the idlers and loiterers have established 
“volunteer home guards” against a possible attack by 
the revolutionists. These guards demand rations from 
the citizens and have their headquarters in taverns, where 
they spend most of their time in expectation of news of 
a possible raid.——The trial of General Bernardo Reyes 
on the charge of rebellion has been diversified by a com- 
plaint laid before the officials of Congress to the effect 
that certain documents bearing on the case have been 
mutilated and altered.——The acquittal of General Mucio 
Martinez, ex-Governor of Puebla, who was charged with 
malfeasance in office, has raised a storm of protests. 











The Government has set aside two hundred thousand 
pesos for use during the coming fiscal year in combating 
the yellow fever.——The lower House has passé a vote 
of confidence in the administration ——“The Justice and 
Progress Liberal Political Club” of the capital has pe- 
titioned the House of Deputies to postpone the Federal 
elections, “because the greater part of the republic is in 
revolution and there can be no effective suffrage.” 
General Diaz, when interviewed recently in Paris, ex- 
pressed the opinion that “in Mexico, the Governor must 
have a whip in one hand and sugar in the other.”” He 
knows, as he governed for over thirty years——Pascual 
Orozco, the revolutionary chieftain, declines to recognize 
Five hun- 








Vazques Gomez as Provisional President. 
dred volunteers, who rebelled against their officers when 
near the enemy, were transported to the. capital, where 
they are held under guard.———Abraham and Joseph Rat- 
ner, who have been in business in Mexico for some ten 
years, were expelled by executive order as prejudicial to 
the country. They have promised to make interest- 
ing disclosures ofter their arrival in the United States. 
——QOn the charge of spreading false and sensational 
stories, the editor of E/ Pats was arrested, but release 
on bail; but similar stories appeared again, and his incar- 
ceration was ordered. He had said that within a few 
weeks the revolutionists would be in possession of the 
capital. Provisional President Vazquez Gomez visited 
Ciudad Juarez and delivered an address to a large throng. 
He said that he was picking out his cabinet, and that as 
Provisional President he sent a warm and cordial saluta- 
tion to the whole world. He reminded his hearers that 
their town had been the provisional capital of Juarez, 
Diaz, and Madero. 





Canada.—The Devoir appeals to its readers to free the 
municipality of Montreal from the oppressive control of 
the Provincial Government of Quebec. The coming elec- 
tions afford the chance. Réne Bazin gave a confer- 
ence to the college boys of the Petit Seminaire of Quebec 
and assured them that the faith was not dead in France. 
M, Hanotaux, about whom they are talking unpleasantly 
in France at the present time, said pretty much the same 
thing when speaking before the Institut Canadien, add- 
ing that France does not forget she is the Eldest Daughter 
of the Church. M. Lamy announced that he would 
remain in Canada so as to take part in the coming Con- 
grés de la Langue Francaise.——On May 6th 8,000 emi- 
grants landed at Quebec and simultaneously 60,000 cases 
and many hundred barrels of gin were delivered on the 
wharfs. Premier McBride, of British Columbia, an- 
nounces that assurances have been given that the Govern- 
ment proposes to take up the question of the Canadian 
navy and to deal with it effectively. Six months ago 
Montreal was shocked by La Béche, a collection of car- 
toons ridiculing religion. Now a monthly magazine in 
French called La Lumiére directly attacking Christianity 
Both are significant events. 











has made its appearance. 
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Great Britain —The Welsh Disestablishment Bill had 
only a majority of 78 on its first reading, several Liberals 
having abstained from voting. During the debate a pro- 
test by Lord Robert Cecil against the confiscation of the 
property of the Church drew the retort that his great 
ancestor, Cecil, Lord Burghleigh, had initiated the policy, 
having founded the family wealth on jands and properties 
of which he despoiled the Welsh Catholic Church. Mr. 
Lloyd George pointed out that the Church of England 
had turned endowments away from the uses for which 
their Catholic founders had granted them.——At the 
Titanic investigations, continued during the week by the 
london Board of Trade, testimony was received that the 
vice-president of the White Star Line, P. A. S. Franklin, 
gave out the report that the Titanic was being towed to 
Halifax eight hours after she had sunk, and that the 
steerage passengers had lesser facilities for escape. It 
developed that the percentage of survivors in the first 
class was .63, in the second .42, in the third .25, and in 
the crew . Of the 144 women in the first class and 
93 in the second only 5 were lost in each and 2 out of 2: 
in the crew, while of 179 in the third class 55 were lost. 
The 5 children in first and 24 in second class were saved, 
but only 23 of the 76 children in third. Of 173 men in 
first class 58 were saved, 13 out of 160 in second, 55 from 
454 in third, and 189 of 875 in the crew. The male sur- 
vivors from the steerage, with few exceptions, escaped 
by jumping overboard. In the first claim for compensa- 
tion for loss on the Titanic, the White Star Company 
has admitted liability and paid in full--—The London 
tailors’ strike, which has spread among the various 
grades of the fraternity, was called off May 11 by a slight 
majority. It commenced with the best paid class, 
who average $22.50 a week.——The body of Dr. Stubbs, 
late Bishop of Truro, has been cremated. Anglicans are 
progressing. The Chapter of Westminster had already 
made cremation a condition for interment in the abbey. 
——Mr. Tom Mann, the labor leader and syndicalist, 
has been sentenced to six months imprisonment for 
writings and speeches inciting the soldiers to disobey 
orders if commanded to suppress labor riots. Dissatis- 
faction is expressed that Sir E. Carson and others who 
are counseling revolt in Ulster are not treated similarly. 


25. 


! 

Ireland.—_The Home Rule Bill passed its second read- 
ing May 9 by 372 to 271, an increase of 7 on the pre- 
vious majority. The main argument used by the opposition 
was the threatened revolt of Northeast Ulster. Mr. As- 
quith said a democracy was bound to concede the in- 
sistent and persistent demand of the vast majority of 
the Irish nation. The Bill was final in the sense that it 
met that demand and brought peace, but not in the sense 
that it could not be modified hereafter, for it provided 
for such modification. The finance of the measure has 
been found unsatisfactory by the committee which the 
Irish County Councils appointed to examine it. They 
report that its provisions do not afford “a safe foundation 








on which to build up national prosperity,” and they pro- 
pose as a minimum demand: (1) Retention by Ireland 
of all taxes collected within her borders and collection 
of all Irish revenue by a staff appointed by the Irish 
Executive; (2) Transfer of all Irish services to the con- 
trol of the Irish Parliament, and responsibility of the 
Irish Treasury for financial provision therefor. They 
would give England a lien upon Irish customs for 9 per 
cent. of Ireland’s gross revenue. An able and exhaustive 
report in support of their findings concludes with the 
statement that they had criticized the financial clauses in 
no hostile spirit, but with a desire to aid their parlia- 
mentary representatives “to obtain amendments which 
we regard as essential to the future welfare of Ireland.” 
——The Dublin Corporation formally conferred the free- 
dom of the city on Canon Peter O’Leary and Dr. Kuno 
Meyer for their services to the Gaelic language. Dr 
Meyer pronounced Canon O’Leary the greatest Irish 
writer of the age, and deemed it a happy augury for the 
future of Ireland that at this momentous hour in her 
destiny her capital should take time and thought to honor 
scholars and remember the claims of learning. Ireland 
had always cared more for the spiritual than the material, 
and the rich heritage of a great literature and common 
memories would bind the nation together more firmly 





than laws. 


France.—Public opinion in France seems to be that it 
will take a long time to subdue Morocco. A recent fight 
with the Moors proved very disastrous to the French 
and the Sultan’s attitude is very suspicious. It is now 
reported that the outbreak at Fez-was not due to religious 
fanaticism, but to a dispute over the wages paid to the 
Moroccan troops that were being trained for the French 
service. On account of the improvidence of the Moors 
a part of the money was withheld and saved for them, 
whereupon the recruits killed their French instructors 
and then turning on the wealthy Jews of the city plun- 
dered and butchered them. On the other hand it is said 
that disaffection is spreading throughout the country, and 
that to hold it in check 5,000 more troops have left 
France for Africa. . 


Portugal.— ‘The people seem to be afflicted wtih a 
sort of creeping paralysis, which kills all initiative, 
destroys logic, and blots out hope. One might say that 
the country is suffering from a general breakdown.” 
Such is the gist of the Portuguese situation, as far as 
it can be gleaned from the foreign press. The words are 
those of a resident of Lisbon. Correspondence 
patched directly to our office has failed to reach us.—— 
At a recent educational congress, it was agreed that the 
methods of teaching were bad, that teachers were scarce, 
and that the only way to remedy the prevailing illiteracy 
was to spend a considerable sum. This was no news, 
for it had been said repeatedly, but the practical steps of 
opening schools, filling them with pupils. and paving the 


des- 
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salaries of the teachers cannot be taken. The Congress 
declines to make an appropriation for the work. The 
story of the revolt of the Limoero prisoners, who had 
secured arms through the connivance of their guards, 
sounds very much like an attempt to cover up the 
slaughter which the troops perpetrated on the caged vic- 
tims of official tyranny. 





Italy.—The occupation of Rhodes is not complete, for 
3,000 Turks retired to the interior after a battle near the 
city. Indeed, on May 8, they claimed a great victory 
which was in turn promptly denied by the Italian author- 
ities. Two days before that a column of 500 Italians had 
engaged the Turks near the Tunisian frontier of Tripoli 
but were repulsed. 


Holland.—A recent number of De Tyd, of Amsterdam, 
under the heading: ‘“‘Down the Grade,” contains a report 
from Utrecht, the headquarters of Jansenism, that a 
Referendum has been ordered by the Jansenist leaders 
whereby the “faithful” are to express their preference 
for or against the celibacy of the Jansenist clergy, 


German Jesuit Law.—A storm of anti-clericalism and 
anti-Jesuitism has swept over Germany during the past 
few weeks because of the interpretation given by the 
Centrist ministry of Bavaria to the Jesuit law. The reso- 
lution which called forth all this commotion was not, 
however, framed during the present term of office. It 
had been prepared by Dr. v. Wehner and was proposed 
by his successor, the present Minister of Education and 
Worship, Dr. v. Knilling. There is no question, as one 
would be led to think by the outcry of the Evangelicals, 
of any repeal of even a section of the Jesuit law, while 
the Society of Jesus, as an order, remains in exile as 
before. The controversy touches only the first paragraph 
of this legislation and is here concerned with only a 
single word, to which the Bavarian Diet, acting within 
the limits of its unquestioned authority, has given a some- 
what milder interpretation than had hitherto prevailed. 
It is, moreover, the only rational interpretation that can 
possibly be given. Yet the uproar created has been such 
as to make the London Standard humorously remark that 
fear of England has been completely driven away by the 
dread of a far more terrible Jesuit invasion. Since 
Jesuits, as individuals, are already within the limits of 
the Empire, there is merely question of determining their 
lawful activities. The first clause of the Bismarckian 
legislation, a remnant of the Kulturkampf, forbids all 
“Ordenstatigkeit” 1. e¢., all functions peculiar to the re- 
ligious order. In interpreting this word the Bavarian 
Diet merely claims that temporary assistance given to 
the clergy of the country in their care of souls and the 
holding of “conferences” dealing with apologetic and 





social themes are ministrations common to any priest 
and therefore not included in the special functions of 
the order. 


Conferences may therefore be held not merely 








in public halls, as heretofore, but likewise in churches 
during divine service. The giving of missions, the Diet 
admits, is forbidden by the letter of the law, and can there- 
fore not be permitted the Society without an abrogation 
of the law itself. In case of doubt whether a certain pro- 
gram implies a mission or a series of conferences the 
decision is to be left to the joint arbitration of the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities. The Centre has there- 
fore not even demanded that justice should be done to 
the Jesuits, but merely that a rational interpretation 
should be given to the letter of a law which itself is es-. 
sentially unjust and based upon the most tyrannical prin- 
ciples of religious intolerance. Yet this was considered 
sufficient reason for the Evangelical Union to issue an 
appeal, in the name of patriotism, to save the country 
from destruction; while the Reichsverband confesses to 
an uncanny feeling at the “gruesome growth in power 
of the ultramontane Centre,” which, it declares, has now 
broken all the barriers which had hitherto restrained it. 
More sensible men meanwhile are striving to point out 
to the nation that it is making of itself a laughing-stock 
before the entire world. Very many of the writers who 
have rushed into print in defence of their country, as 
a famous German jurist remarks, understand neither the 
law nor the interpretation which has been given of it, 
and will not take the pains to clarify their ideas. “The 
Royal Prussian Government,” the Centrist organ writes, 
“has for forty years continued in the misinterpretation of 
a law, and sees in its perseverance in this error a reason 
for special pride and satisfaction. It maintains to the 
present day that ‘every priestly function and all such 
ministration as is proper to the care of souls, in particular 
preaching, confession, absolution, Mass and supervision 
of the sacraments, is to be considered as peculiar to a 
religious order (Ordenstatigkeit).’ The Royal Prussian 
Government is therefore employing the following logic: 
The secular priests say Mass, the priests of a religious 
order say Mass, therefore the saying of Mass is peculiar 
to the priests of a religious order.” A great legal au- 
thority in Germany calls attention to the fact that accord- 
ing to the law the Jesuit order does not exist in Ger- 
many, while individual members are not mentioned in 
the legislation of July 5, 1872. These, he argues, can 
not therefore be legally restricted in any ministration 
permissible to a German citizen, unless special laws 
should exist in some particular State. Since the repeal 
of the second paragraph of the statutes concerning the 
Society, and the legal return of individual members, there 
is no longer any law which can be invoked against them. 
This simple and logical reasoning can not, however, be 
understood while passion is guiding the intellect. The 
definition of the disputed word rests with the Bundesrat. 








China.—As thousands of Chinese soldiers who have 
been stationed to the north of Swatow, in the province 
of Kwang-tung, are returning to Canton, it is feared that 
labor troubles will follow the disbanding of these troops. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


John Carroll, Priest and Patriot* 


John Carroll is the name of the man who leads the list 
of America’s Catholic hierarchy, and time can never rob 
him of that proud distinction. He will ever be its 
patriarch, standing alone as Washington stands alone 
among the statesmen and leaders of his time and will 
ever stand solitary so long as this republic shall endure. 
It was not by chance that the name of our Founder was 
one famous in the colonies—the name of a family first 
in his native State, the name written on the Declaration 
of Independence by his fearless kinsman who added his 
place of residence to accentuate his responsibility. It 
was not by chance that he was a Carroll—it was, I believe, 
by the Providence of God, that all history might teach 
and that all men might know that a Catholic priest—the 
most distinguished in America, gave of his little sub- 
stance and of his vast learning and experience to the 
sacred cause, and that we should never forget that Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic stood side by side and heart by 
heart in the cause of the new freedom which, almost 
against insurmountable obstacles, was forcing an entrance 
into the world. 

Michael Angelo, after completing the masterpiece— 
Moses—which even yet thrills the visitor to the Eternal 
City, struck the majestic marble with his mallet and 
called out to it to “Speak,” and this is often quoted as 
showing the boundless vanity of the man; but—unjustly. 
It was only the natural expression of what every true 
artist must feel when, after months or years of travail 
and labor, he sees the idea which filled his soul gone 
forth from him to live forever amongst men. That work 
of art is in very truth his own offspring and he ex- 
pects from it that which was in himself. Art is the 
expression of a great thought refined and purified in the 
alembic of genius, and this thought is made manifest by 
some external and sensible sign which the many can, 
‘perhaps, appreciate but only the favored few can execute. 

Every painted canvas, every sculptured marble, every 
brazen image worthy of note, is the symbol of a great 
thought that rushed forth from the soul of genius, 
irresistibly overwhelming lesser minds and raising them 
to its own higher level. Thus it was that Michael 
Angelo, in the simplicity of his artistic being said— 
‘““Speak’”’"—to his statue Moses; and so we address to- 
day the statue of our Founder, who led our fathers out 
of bondage and tyranny and bigotry—of the man who 
founded a college which we hope may be immortal be- 
cause it is built upon principles which we know to be 
eternal. That statue speaks of a worthy priest and a 
true patriot. Priest and Patriot—this is the combination 
which unlocks the soul of Carroll and reveals it in all its 





*Speech delivered at the Alumni banquet following the un- 
veiling of the Carroll statue at Georgetown University, D.C. 








greatness and goodness. In him the priest was supreme ; 
it was on this his patriotism rested; it was by this it was 
permeated ; it was this that shone forth in his every act. 
He lived a priestly life and performed faithfully its 
lowliest duties—if indeed, any priestly duties can be 
called lowly; he labored among the poor and afflicted ; 
instructed the ignorant; he attended the sick, and he 
ministered unto the dying; he did all that his sacred 
profession demanded. 

And when the promotion came which placed him over 
all his brethren in America, a higher sphere was opened 
to his activity and to his priestly heart—the education of 
youth. Hitherto his usefulness had been exercised only 
upon those who had come into personal contact with 
him, but this new authority carried him into the future 
where, even though dead, he would speak and teach, and 
his influence would go on indefinitely. 

The truths he desired to be taught were old truths, 
old as Christianity itself, and the principles sacred to 
him were coeval with the human race. Education of 
youth filled the soul of Carroll; and, probably, there was 
no period in the world’s history when it was more nec- 
essary and no place where it was more needful than 
here in the new republic. At that time the old order, 
which had prevailed for centuries, was changing, giving 
place to new. Democracy, with no honored name, had 
intruded among men, stained bloody; but the wise saw 
that it had come to stay, and that the coming generations 
should be trained to accept its principles and to civilize 
and Christianize its spirit. It had come with the old wine 
which had produced all our modern civilization, justice, 
equality, humanity, charity, but in the new bottles which 
democracy had to offer—Nova et Vetera. 

The new order was not an experiment, as many hoped 
and believed; it was a new condition of human existence, 
as Carroll and the other Founders foresaw in their wider 
vision. Youth was to be educated in accordance with 
this change, not in foreign lands, but right here on 
native soil; for he knew, as every naturalist will teach, 
that native soil and air and water enter mysteriously 
into the nature of the product. This training was es- 
pecially needed in this new land where, by reason of its 
freshness, doctrinaires hoped for the development of 
their theories, with neither traditions nor prejudices to 
hinder growth and development. 

Carroll saw, too, as probably no other saw, the need 
of teaching the two great fundamental principles of all 
government and human society—authority and obedi- 
ence; for these had been the practical principles of his 
whole priestly and religious life. These the new order 
had threatened with regicide, and wild street orgies had 
disgraced our common nature. The new nation learned 
the lesson—authority and obedience—which has proved 





that democracy is not a theory but a human system, 
which has made America great and respected among 
the nations, and in accordance with which alone she will 
I.aw and order were 


continue to prosper and survive. 
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the supreme thought in the-mind of our Founder, and 
they remain supreme in the college which he established. 
intensified and purified his 





The priest in Carroll 
It was the supreme natural love which still 


patriotism. 
If men 


burned in a heart dedicated to the higher life. 
ever question whether priesthood and patriotism can be 
combined in one man there is a complete and satisfactory 
answer in the history of our own country, the name of 
John Carroll. Patriotism is a fire that smoulders in 
every worthy breast and is fanned into devouring flame 
by tyranny and injustice. When the cry of his country’s 
need reached the loyal soul of Carroll in Europe, he rose 
up forthwith, and leaving friends and ease and comfort, 
he hurried back to his native land to stand or fall with 
his own people. Here, within sight almost of the present 
capital, he spent the eventful years of the Revolution 
alternating between hope and fear, but never in despair ; 
for he felt the cause to be just and the spirit of the men 
who fought for it to be invincible. Debarred by his pro- 
fession from the use of arms, he gave his whole soul to 
his country’s cause. He encouraged his people in their 
aspirations and consoled them in their reverses; he in- 
fused his own spirit into his fellow-priests; he aided the 
leaders in their councils, and joined them in their 
arduous missions. The humble Maryland missioner still 
stands as the type of a fearless and unselfish patriot. 
When peace came and freedom was won, the priest who 
had gained the trust and esteem of the American leaders 
and had received well-merited honors from his superiors 
at Rome, settled down to teach that patriotism which 
overflowed from his own soul; and the patriotism of 
every Catholic to-day in America, priest and layman, can 
find in Carroll an exemplar and an inspiration. 

Priest and Patriot he surely was; and so it is recorded 
on his statue. I would like the alliteration complete by 
the title Patriarch, given to him some years ago, by the 
most eminent of his successors in the See of Baltimore, 
his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. As Carroll, in effigy, 
sits on the hill overlooking the nation’s capital, he seems 
like Moses on Mt. Nebo, gazing down on the promised 
land, but the vision which gladdened the eye of the Ameri- 
can was of a vaster and fairer land. He may have seen 
in that vision of long ago, in the very dawn of our 
national life, the multitudes who would scale that hill 
to greet him as their Founder and father; and, perhaps, 
too, he may have seen the daughter of his love, George- 
town College, surrounded by her glowing offspring, the 
numerous colleges which came after her, holding the same 
faith and teaching the same principles which were dearer 
to Carroll than life itself, as his life proved. And like 
Jacob, the patriarch of old, he blessed his future children, 
that through them the promises might be fulfilled. His 


prayer was that his children would forever be pro Deo, 
for he was a priest; pro patria, for he was a patriot; and 
pro domo, for he was a patriarch—the trinity of titles 
which summarizes the life and mission of John Carroll 
Joun A, Conway, s.7. 


—Our Founder 





Religious Tests in the United States 


“The Christian Protestant religion shall be deemed, 
and is hereby constituted and declared to be, the estab- 
lished religion of this State.” Such was the mind of 
South Carolina as expressed in the provisional Constitu- 
tion of 1778. Although religion remained closely asso- 
ciated with the administration of the government in most 
of the States, especially in New England, no other fol- 
lowed the example of South Carolina and set up a State 
establishment of religion. Only New York dropped all 
religious tests; for the others, either by positive law or 
by the nature of the oath demanded of aspirants to office, 
discriminated against certain creeds and thus kept up 
some union between Church and State. The case of 
North Carolina is strikingly peculiar, on account of the 
turn given to its Constitutional provision, which ex- 
cluded from civil office “persons denying the truths of 
the Protestant religion’; but the wording stood un- 
changed for over fifty years. 

When religious motives occasioned or caused so many 
restrictions of civil and political rights in the several 
States, one may well wonder why they had no influence 
in the Constitutional Convention, where delegates nec- 
essarily alive to local feeling assembled to formulate an 
organic law. But a sufficient explanation is seen in the 
fact that religion was a subject which all were ready 
and willing to leave to the State, which was the best 
judge of what was locally proper and expedient. 

In the Federal Constitution, therefore, religion found 
no place. Even where it mentions the oath or affirmation 
by which officials are to bind themselves, we know that 
this was not regarded as a “religious” act, because the 
next following words exclude a religious test as a qualifi- 
cation for office. Nay, more, it is of record that when 
an attempt was made to change the wording of the 
Constitution from “no religious test’ to “no other reli- 
gious test,” the word “other” was not admitted, so satis- 
fied were the delegates that by leaving the person free 
to choose between an oath and an affirmation, all color 
of a religious test was effectually excluded. It is, of 
course, true that our Presidents, as_ religious-minded 
men, have so commonly taken the “oath” of office that 
when Franklin Pierce simply “affirmed” at his inaugura- 
tion in 1853, that he would observe the Constitution and 
execute the laws, his action was far from pleasing to 
the great body of the people. 

We are not to suppose, however, that this omission 
of religious tests was entirely acceptable to all when the 
question of adopting or rejecting the Constitution was 
before the people. One of the grievances in North 
Carolina, for example, was that “a Papist or a Moham- 
medan might become President.” In fact, a pamphlet 
was published to show the awful possibility of the Pope 
of Rome himself becoming President of the United 
States. This pamphlet was taken up by James Iredell, 
one of Washington’s appointees to the Supreme Court, 
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who ably and patiently enlightened his timorous fellow- 
citizens. 

The republic began with seven States which excluded 
Catholics from office ; but this narrow-minded policy soon 
began to yield to a better feeling, so that before the 
eighteenth century had run its course three of the seven 
had discreetly dropped all such provisions from the laws. 
Let us say, to their credit, too, that they were Vermont, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, three States in which the 
Church was very feebly represented. 


The obvious intention of the framers of North Caro- 


lina’s provision against “persons denying the truths of 
the Protestant religion” was disregarded and soon for- 
gotten; for within three years after its adoption the 
State Assembly elected a Catholic Governor. In the 
course of time, the unfortunate phrase became subject 
to many and varied interpretations; but in 1835 it was 
simply riddled by William Gaston, a well-known Cath- 
olic, who was at the time a member of the State Supreme 
Court. He urged that it would be folly to deny the 
“truths” of the Protestant religion, but asked the mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention to point out any 
tribunal recognized as competent to formulate those 
same truths. None could be named by his auditors, who 
had the honesty and manliness to change the expression 
to one less liable to misinterpretation and abuse. Un- 
doubtedly, his own personal standing in what was a non- 
Catholic community helped his case. 

It was unfortunate for Catholics that when a pro- 
posed amendment doing away with Constitutional re- 
strictions on them was submitted to the verdict of the 
people of New Hampshire in 1852, the wretched Know- 
Nothing craze had seized upon what was ordinarily a 
sane community. The result was that the amendment 
was rejected by the voters, and Catholics continued fora 
quarter of a century longer, subject to the prejudice of 
the eighteenth century solons of the Granite State. But 
in 1877 all religious tests disappeared by the adoption of 
a suitable amendment. 

The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1790 provided that 
no other test should be exacted than belief in God and 
a future state of rewards and punishments; but no law 
of the State has been framed to exact what the Con- 
stitution permits, nor is it at all likely that the legislature 
will ever exercise the power thus left to its discretion. 
A similar provision, with precisely the same result, was 
inserted in the Tennessee Constitution of 1796, and is 
still retained. As far as actual practice is concerned, 
there remain but three States in which public officials 
are subjected to any religious test, and these are Arkansas 
and the two Carolinas, where belief in God is a requisite 
for holding office. 

Considering the great respect which has always been 
shown for religion and its ministers, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to explain the provisions which have found their 
way from time to time into as many as fourteen State 
Constitutions which have excluded clergymen from 


public office. Only two States, Maryland and Tennes- 
see, still discriminate against clergymen in this respects 
but as the exclusion has always been made on the 
grounds of one’s religious profession or calling, it 
amounts to a religious test. Virginia, under the leader- 
ship of Thomas Jefferson, led the way. The Established 
Church of England had been the Established Church of 
the colony of Virginia as well, though it was far from be- 
ing the church of the choice of all Virginians. It seems, too, 
that not a few of the parsons had been quite satisfied 
to draw their salaries from the public funds without 
making proper return for them in the way of spiritual 
ministrations; moreover, during the Revolution their 
sympathies had been so largely with the home govern- 
ment that they had suffered in the popular estimation. 
At all events, the Constitution of Virginia excluded them 
and all other ministers of religion from holding office in 
the commonwealth. The other States probably thought 
that in this respect what was good for Virginia was also 
good for them. 

Strange and contradictory reasons have been assigned 
for excluding clergymen from State offices. Some have 
argued that the duties of their high calling are incom- 
patible with political life; others have urged that there 
was danger to the State from Church interference. 
Some have feared that the clergy might be corrupted by 
the politicians, and others have dreaded the possible cor- 
ruption of the politicians by the clergy. Poor guileless, 
designing clergy! 

Very few clergymen have risen to eminence in Federal 
offices, though the first Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Frederick A. Muhlenberg, was a Lutheran 
minister; but we must not forget the military ability dis- 
played by the Protestant Episcopal Bishop, Leonidas 
Polk, who laid down the crozier and took up the sword 
in behalf of the Confederacy. 

Party factions have of late called to high office another 
clergyman, the Rev. Henry A. Buchtel, of the Methodist 
Episcopal persuasion. He was chance'lor of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal University of Denver, and wholly intent 
upon educational work when the Republican party of 
Colorado began to spit and snarl over a nominee for 
Governor. They had no hope of electing him, for the 
Democrats had named Alvah Adams, a man of the peo- 
ple, who was known and esteemed throughout the State. 
But, such was the popularity of Chancellor Buchtel, that 
he rode into office on the crest of a handsome vote. In 
Denver, where he was best known, a district called 
“Green County,” bounded by Wazee and Arapahoe 
Streets, which had never shown Republican proclivities, 
went well-nigh “solid” for the minister. He continued 
as Governor to preach, and lecture, and officiate at wed- 


Perhaps the most serious complaint against him 
Col- 


dings. 
was that he used the pardoning power too freely. 
orado, be it remembered, enjoys equal suffrage. 

Whatever may be preserved in Constitutions or ob- 





served as a matter of custom, it seems to us that if a 
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clergyman is actively engaged in the works of the min- 
istry, he cannot be replaced by a layman; whereas, some 
competent lay patriot will always be found willing to 
sacrifice his time and strength in the cause of the public, 
no matter how humble and unremunerative the office 


may be H. J. Swirt, s.J. 


‘‘The Invitation Heeded’’ 


Under the general heading of “Questions of the Day” 
and with the sub-title, “The Newcomers,” there ap- 
peared in a recent issue of AMERICA an article so illumi- 
nating, so direct, so convincing, so appealing that it 
should be read, and if read most certainly would be 
heeded by thinking Catholic laymen. Reduced to its 
lowest terms the content of this most excellent contribu- 
tion is the fact that, some 300,000 Catholic immigrants 
came to the United States last year, a major portion of 
whom claimed Poland and Italy as their fatherland. 
“The total population of the City of Rome could come 
to us in one year and a half of our Catholic immigration.” 
The perils and pitfalls menacing these confiding children 
are detailed without exaggeration by the writer, and the 
invitation, the cry for help is sent abroad for the Catholic 
laymen to realize that the presence of a citvy—full of im- 
migrants creates a duty that may not with entire im- 
munity be disregarded or lightly shunted to others. 

Early last year his Eminence, Cardinal O'Connell, 
with.a comprehension of the dimension and complexity 
of the immigration problem that is not the least remark- 
able of his attributes, made known to the Catholic Alumni 
Sodality of Boston, his disquietude, his anxity in regard 
to the welfare of the Italian immigrants who settle for 
a time in the congested district of Boston, known as the 
North End. The Catholic Alumni Sodality, at the sug- 
gestion of his Eminence, investigated the situation, with 
the result that the Catholic Immigration Bureau was 
formed; a plan of procedure was drawn up and sub- 
mitted to the Cardinal for ratification. His Eminence 
pledged to the Bureau for the furtherance of its work the 
generous sum of $2,000 annually. 

The Bureau consists of a president, a secretary, a 
treasurer, and eight directors, a small, enthusiastic work- 
ing body desiring no self-advertising but honestly, zeal- 
ously in earnest. The nucleus for a Sunday school was 
founded in the Sacred Heart church, where the good 
Italian Padres, with the aid of a few Italian young girls, 
were conducting a Sunday school with slender means and 
in cramped quarters. 

In the very centre of the Italian district «a twenty- 
roomed, unused parochial school building was found with 
a hall capacity of 1,200. This hall was converted into a 
chapel, the altar being furnished by the generosity of a 
well-known Catholic lady. The Religious of the Sacred 
Heart donated a set of beautiful vestments. Hundreds 
of chairs were bought to take the place of school fur- 
The 


niture which had been removed from the rooms. 
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material of the Sunday school was ready. What of its 
teachers? That question met with the usual amount of 
apathy, not to say opposition, to any attempt to accom- 
plish something that calls for the sacrifice of time or 
comfort. An appeal was made to the members of the 
Guild of Saint Catherine. The call was clear and dis- 
tinct: Hundreds of Italian children untaught, and un- 
cared for walked the streets on Sunday mornings. 
Would the teachers volunteer? The response was 
superb. Eighty-eight pledged their support at once, of 
this number eighty-two were public school teachers. A 
similar appeal to the Catholic Alumni Sodality resulted 
in thirty young men, college graduates all, lawyers, 
teachers, business men, joining in the work. “Wait until 
the novelty of it wanes,” gloomily predicted those who 
are ever lavish of criticism but miserly of cooperation. 

At the opening of the Sunday school his Eminence 
appeared and gave his hearty approbation to the move- 
ment and his blessing to the volunteers. The work was 
Children and teachers assembled in the hall for 
Mass. The classes dispersed to the several rooms for 
instruction in catechism; chairs so arranged that the 
teacher was in the focus of a living crescent (six such in 
a room) proved to be the best physical setting for inti- 
mate, intensive teaching. The school was carefully 
graded from the junior prayer class to the class in 
perseverance. The system is analogous to that prevail- 
ing in a well-organized day school. A visitor, a euphem- 
ism for a truant officer, was employed to visit the homes 
of the absent pupils. 

The attendance began at 400 and steadily increased 
until at the present time there is an enrollment of 1,200, 
and an average attendance of over 1,000. There are at 
present connected with the school 127 teachers. By 
June next over 300 children will have made their First 
Communion. While the interest displayed by the parents 
is not at all comparable with what is accustomed to be 
shown by American Catholic parents, still the attitude of 
the former is commendably improving. Indifference is 
gradually giving place to interest. A clearer under- 
standing between Italian Catholics and American Cath- 
olics is being effected through the children and the end 
is not yet, for plans are maturing which will extend the 
use of the building and expand the usefulness of the 
teachers. Everything has been and will be conducted 
“under authority.” 

The’ interest, labor, constancy, and zeal displayed by 
the teachers, some of whom journey ten miles to reach 
the school, are worthy of unqualified praise. Their 
eagerness for the work observably increases with the 
work; the influence of these teachers, trained for and 
devoted to their work, is incalculable. Attempt, for ex- 
ample, to measure the impress produced on plastic minds 
by the sight of 127 teachers kneeling in a body to receive 
Holy Communion. 

One of the lessons of the movement would seem to be 
that the Catholic layman when shown his specific work 
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and the end to be attained is reasonable and possibly 
evinces a missionary spirit that is surprising and in- 
fectious. When the joy of achievement is his, when evi- 
dences of the rich yield of his sacrifices are multiplied, 
your layman finds that his own spiritual being is enlarg- 
ing, and while he may not wish to be told it nor would 
he admit it, he is gradually approaching the “Be what 
thou prayest to be made.” 
AUGUSTINE L. RAFTER, 
President, Catholic Immigration Bureau, Boston. 


Robert Browning’s Career 


This celebrated poet of the Victorian age, whose cen- 
‘tenary was appropriately observed in literary circles on 
May 7, was born of London parents. His father was a 
banking clerk, whose ancestors were English, but Brown- 
ing’s mother was of Scotch-German stock, mixed, say 
some, with a Jewish strain. Robert was an impression- 
able, dreamy child, who when scarcely eight, loved to 
read Pope’s Homer, and not long after lost his heart 
to Byron, showing a marked predilection for dark-eyed 
corsairs, addicted to hollow, mocking laughter. An only 
boy, Browning was educated at home by his parents and 
a private tutor, given the run of a library and en- 
couraged to read widely and without restraint. So the 
lad went through Voltaire, and on finishing Shelly’s 
works was coxcomb enough to boast that “Queen Mab” 
had made him an atheist—a disease, however, from which 
he soon recovered. 

In 1829, Browning attended for a short time the newly 
opened University College and listened to Professor 
Long’s lectures on Greek. Other college training had 
he none. “Italy was my university,” he used to say. 
The young man’s father now left to him the choice of 
a career. He selected a literary one, and an indulgent 
aunt bore the expense of publishing in 1833 his first 
poem, “Pauline,” which received scant notice from the 
critics, though it bears in little all the merits and de- 
fects of Browning’s later poetry. A journey to Russia 
and a sojourn in Italy preceded the publication in 1835 
of “Paracelsus,” a drama that was not very warmly wel- 
comed. “Strafford,” however, a historical play, that 
Macready produced, brought its author some renown but 
no money. 

In 1840 appeared “Sordello,” a work so hopelessly 
obscure that it led Tennyson to make for once a witty 
remark. “There were but two lines in it I understood,” 
he said, “and they were both lies. They were the open- 
ing and closing lines, ‘Who will may hear Sordello’s 
story told,’ and ‘Who would has heard Sordello’s story 
told.’”” “A Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” “Colombe’s Birth- 
day,” “Luria” and “A Soul’s Tragedy,” were plays 
written in the forties “for the few,” but to this period, 
tteo, belong the well-known “Pippa Passes,” and death- 
less lyrics like “The Guardian Angel,” “The Lost 
Leader” and “How They Brought the Good News,” 








poems which showed Browning at his best and widened 
the circle of his readers. 

His romantic marriage to Elizabeth Barrett, whose 
verses had already made her famous, took place in 1846. 
The two poets had long admired. each other’s work, and 
when they met “there was nothing between the knowing 
and the loving.” Miss Barrett was a blue stocking of 
thirty-nine, Browning’s senior and a chronic invalid, 
whose father, moreover, sternly forbade the match. 
Sut one September morning his favorite daughter 
slipped out with her maid to Marylebone church, secretly 
wedded her handsome lover, and a week later eloped 
with him to Italy. Mr. Barrett never would see his 
runaway daughter again, and returned all her letters un- 
opened, but she was reconciled to this trial by the fifteen 
years of married happiness she passed with Browning, 
till her death in 1861. 

Save for occasional visits to France and England, the 
two poets lived for the most part at Florence. It was 
the era of the “Risorgimento,” and Italy was in a revo- 
lutionary ferment that is sympathetically reflected in the 
verses of Mrs, Browning in particular. Her writings 
did much to mislead British and American public 
opinion regarding the true character of the movement 
culminating in the sacrilegious seizure of Rome in 1870. 
It is chiefly to Americans like Hawthorne, Bayard Tay- 
lor, W. W. Story and George Hillard that we are in- 
debted for reminiscences of the Brownings during this 
period. Their life in Italy was a protracted honey- 
moon, we are told, though Mrs. Hugh Frazer used to 
wonder why “that wise, happy Mr. Browning should 
have such a dismally mournful lady for his wife.” We 
also read of the merry Father Prout popping in on the 
poets during his jaunts to Rome. 

The only work of Browning that is professedly prose 
is an introduction to “Shelly’s Letters,” a literary 
forgery that was published in 1842. “Men ana Women’’ 
and “Dramatis Persone,” two volumes that appeared, 
the one in 1855 and the Other some ten years later, will 
always be favorites with Browning’s admirers, for they 
contain characteristic poems like “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” 
“Caliban upon Setebos,” “Prospice’ and “The Bishop 
Orders His Tomb,” while “The Ring and the Book,” the 
poet’s longest and most ambitious work, which most 
Browningites speak of with rapture, but few, it must be 
suspected, have read entire, was finished in 1869. 

From 1871 till 1890, fifteen slender volumes of verses 
from Browning’s pen were published at intervals, and as 
his vogue at last increased were more and more widely 
read. Like all his work, the poems of this period were 
very unequal. “Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau,” for in- 
stance, and “The Red Cotton Night-Cap Country,” are 

poems which no one but charter members of a Browning 
club would wade through now, but general favorites, too, 
like “Hervé Riel” and “Pheidippides,” were then written. 

Browning, after his wife’s death, was faithful to her 
memory and never married again, but devoted himself to 
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the education of his only child, Robert Barrett, the well- 
known artist, while Sarah Anne, the poet’s only sister, 
assumed control of his household and tried, without much 
success, to induce her brother to spend more time polish- 
ing his verses, for she saw that easy writing made hard 
reading. Browning now went to London to live, became 
a social lion and found pleasure in attending an infinite 
series of dinners and teas. Academic distinctions were 
Oxford gave him a degree and 
Subsequently 


also conferred on him. 
appointed him honorary fellow of Baliol. 
the poet was offered the rectorship of St. Andrew’s, and 
later of Glasgow University, but the expense to which 
he would be put to maintain the dignity of these offices 
made him decline them both. For, though a poet, he was 
a shrewd business man and knew the value of money. It 
should be'said, however, in this connection that even an 
offer from an American magazine of $2,000 for one 
poem could not induce him to write for a periodical. 
Those who cared to read Browning’s poetry had to buy 
his books. Consequently his earlier volumes did not in- 
crease his income much, for they were caviar to the gen- 
eral. “Dramatis Personz,” indeed, was the first of his 
works to see a second edition. He refused, nevertheless, 
to write what the people wanted; he preferred to give 
them what he thought they needed. Without changing 
his method, Browning had the satisfaction finally of see- 
ing the literary world at his feet, and Browning clubs, 
through the initiative of Dr. F. J. Furnival, the book- 
loving barrister, and Miss Emily Hickey, a Catholic ad- 
mirer of the poet, were thriving in England and America. 

When seventy-seven years of age Robert Browning 
died at Venice, Dec. 12, 1889, just after he had received 
news by telegraph of the warm praise which “Asolando,” 
his last volume of poetry, had elicited from the re- 
viewers. The citizens of Venice gave their guest a 
splendid funeral and placed on the outer wall of the 
Palazzo Rezzonico, where he died, a memorial tablet 
bearing the quotation: 

“Open my heart and you will see 

Graved inside of it, ‘Italy.’”’ 
On the last day of the same year Browning was interred 
in the poets’ corner of Westminster Abbey. 

He had not belonged, however, to the Established 
Church. He was a dissenter. Browning’s parents were 
Congregationalists, and as Robert in his childhood and 
youth also frequented the meeting house, and at Florence, 
in ater years, the Waldensian chapel, he inherited and 
assimilated that dislike and distrust of everything Cath- 
olic that has always been such a marked characteristic 
of British dissent, particularly among the middle classes. 
Consequently, he wasfond of adapting for literary pur- 
poses ecclesiastical scandals, true or false, that he chanced 
to discover in the by-ways of history. As Browning 
was generally blind to everything but the stains and 
blemishes in the human element of the Church, loose 
clerics and unbelieving bishops figure prominently in his 


writings. This proclivity is! manifested in early poems 











like “The Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister” and “The 
Confessional,” and in “The Ring and the Book” and 
“Fra Lippo Lippi” of later years. “Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology,” its author admitted, was intended to suggest 
Cardinal Wiseman. .That prelate, one of the poet’s bio- 
graphers assures us, reviewed the satire himself in the 
Rambler, observing, strange to say: “If Mr. Browning 
is a man of will and action and not a mere dreamer and 
talker, we should never feel surprise at his conversion.” 
But Browning, as did so many of his countrymen, lived 
for years among continental Catholics, visited churches, 
saw Mass celebrated, heard Vespers sung, yet never 
altered to any appreciable degree his eariy mental atti- 
tude toward Rome. 

Both Browning and his wife, there is no doubt, have 
done a great deal to perpetuate in English literature the 
well-worn Protestant Tradition. In this connection 
“John Ayscough” remarks that predominant in the poet’s 
mind “there was always the thought that the Vicar of 
Christ was an elderly nuisance, and that the best of his 
nominal children were the rebellious and disobedient. 
His lyric love, half-governess, half-bore, was never in 
two minds about it: to her the Old Man of the Moun- 
tains was the Old Man who sat among the Seven Hills 
beside the yellow river, whence she was inspired to dis- 
lodge him with every odd rhyme at her command.” 

Nevertheless, if some student of Browning like Miss 
Hickey, were to edit for Catholics an edition of his 
works from which is excluded every poem that slanders 
the Church, offends modesty, wearies to no profit and 
puzzles to no purpose, the mind of the reader, we should 
then have at his best this deep searcher of the human 
heart and unfaltering champion of optimism, 

“Who never turned his back, but marched breast for- 


ward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 


would triumph, 
[leld we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, and 
Sleep to wake.” 
WALTER DwIGHT, S.J. 


Mormons in Massachusetts 


The Boston Evening Transcript is our authority for 
the statement that there is never a time when Mormon 
emissaries are not working in New England. Joseph 
Smith, Jr., and Brigham Young were both natives of 
Vermont, and the Church of the Latter Day Saints has 
always viewed that region as peculiarly set apart for its 
missionary effort. Experience has shown the Mormon 
elders that the house-to-house canvass gives the best re- 
sults. In a suburb they begin by distributing pamphlets 
containing their creed and follow this up a few days later 
by calling at each place where they have left this litera- 
ture and ask if the recipient has found anything in it 
that requires an explanation or awakens interest. Of 
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these itinerant elders, it may be said, they are nothing, 
if not tactful. They are never obtrusive, avoid contro- 
versy and usually make a good impression on the people 
they meet. We are told “they set forward no principle 
that would sound strange to an evangelical believer.” 
What the Boston editor means by evangelical believer is 
not but assume it includes all of 
Protestants or all those who take the Bible as the sole 
rule of faith. At that rate the ultimate union of Mor- 
mons and Protestants generally is already within the 
range of vision. A strange medley this, that setting at 
defiance all the canons of musical composition would run 
the gamut from High Church Episcopalians to Latter 
Day Saints, flats and sharps included, and yet result in 
\Vonder grows apace that the lead- 


stated, we classes 


heavenly harmony. 
ing aristocratic newspaper of New England should tell its 
Protestant readers that the Mormon elders “set forward 
no principle that would sound strange to an evaneglical 
believer,” and yet succeed in winning recruits to Mor- 
monism from the descendants of pilgrims and _ puri- 
tans. That they do succeed, we are assured, for the 
Evening Transcript has no reason to doubt that such 
missionary elders have gathered four or five thousand 
adherents in Greater Boston alone. Outside the Catholic 
Church Faith must be at a low ebb when assurance is 
given that were it not for a general impression that 
these gifted Mormon elders reveal only the things that 
are on the surface, and are discreetly silent about the 
secrecies and mysteries of the Salt Lake City hierarchy, 
undoubtedly their clever propaganda would yield great 
results. 





«oo ——_ 


The amended motion picture ordinance that Alderman 
Folks, of New York, has drafted embraces some excel- 
lent reforms that should be widely imitated. The amend- 
ment increases, for instance, the seating capacity of pic- 
ture halls to a maximum of six hundred, a requirement 
that will force many dangerous little theatres to close 
their doors. Cheap vaudeville performances are like- 
wise forbidden. But, best of all, the ordinance now pro- 
vides for a force of inspectors who will censor all films 
and report to the mayor upon the moral character of the 
pictures to be exhibited, and he will sustain or revoke 
licenses accordingly. So, if the city pays these in- 
spectors enough to keep the body in a state of efficiency, 
and if the law forbidding unaccompanied children access 
to these theatres is rigidly enforced, the grave moral 
perils that have been hitherto inseparable from many 
moving picture halls should be reduced to a minimum. 





—-— - © oe 


“The less you know about music and the less you know 
about verse, the better are your chances for making a 
public ‘hit,’ was the singular assertion recently attri- 
buted to a composer of “popular songs,” whose successes 
have brought him $300,000. The tune, indeed, it would 
seem is of some importance, but systematic advertising 


Moreover, filling the song's stanzas with slang, vul- 
garity, cynicism, mawkishness and downright nonsense 
apparently will assist, rather than prevent, its having a 
good vogue, for the public to which appeal is made is 
not at all critical or fastidious. 
of refinement and breeding, it is much to be regretted, 
catch the infection and begin to hum songs that illiterate 
poetasters have written and music hall performers and 
negro minstrels have made popular. 
let us hope, will use some discernment in selecting what 
songs they sing, fer music and morals are near relatives. 


Even men and women 


Catholics, however, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


M. Henri Brisson 


Paris, April 24, 1912. 

The death of M. Henri Brisson on April 14 was fol- 
lowed by a purely civil funeral, at which a number of 
speeches were made by the dead man’s colleagues, 
speeches remarkable for their vapid emptiness. It could 
not well be otherwise, for the late President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies owed his importance in the 
world of politics neither to his intelligence, nor to the 
services he rendered his country, but to his intense 
sectarianism. In spite of the wish of the speakers to 
extol him, it was difficult to give him credit for acts he 
had not performed. 

M. Brisson, narrow-minded, morose, unsympathetic, 
even to those who shared his views, owed his position 
simply to the fact that he personified the French Free- 
masonry in its most advanced and violent form. His 
violence was cold blooded, he spoke little and his usual 
expression of morose depression had become a by-word 
in the Chambers, but in reality none contributed more than 
he did to the persecution of the Church. “He was,” 
says the Echo de Paris, “an inquisitor of Freemasonry.” 
It was he who selected Général André as Minister of 
War, and who patronized the system of “espionnage”’ 
and denunciations that ruined the career of so many 
military men, whose services were overlooked merely be- 
cause they attended Mass. This crafty persecution that 
was carried on with M. Brisson’s knowledge and ap- 
proval is typical of the man. He had an instinctive aver- 
sion to methods that were bold, frank and generous, 
and his ideal was a simple one: to crush those who did 
not share his opinions, and as a leading French paper 
remarked, “he loved the Republic because it gave him 
the means of oppressing his opponents.” 

There was nothing French about this Frenchman; his 
countrymen have their faults, but M. Brisson’s cold 
craftiness and perpetual expression of morose gravity 
are, as a rule, foreign to the Gallic temperament. It 
seems extraordinary, therefore, that a man neither rich 
nor sympathetic, nor particularly intelligent, should have 
exercised an undoubted influence on the destinies of his 
country. The explanation of this contradiction is given 
by the Conservative papers, as follows: The republicans 
of the extreme party, to which M. Brisson belonged are, 
it is well known, not over scrupulous in their methods 
of increasing their fortune. At different times trans- 


actions have come to light, that of Panama, for instance, 
which have thrown a curious rather than an edifying 





is of much more, if a composition is to sell widely. 
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On these occasions 


light upon their proceedings. 
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Brisson’s so-called ‘“‘austerity” was a convenient mask. 
The men of his party used him as a screen and he was 
only too ready to serve them, if they pandered to his 
sectarian passions; all else mattered little: the honor and 
glory of his country were subservient, in his mind, to 
the triumph of Freemasonry and anti-clericalism. 

The civil funeral of such a man was a public scandal, 
but unfortunately the people of Paris are becoming used 
to these sights. Two years ago, M. Berteaux, then 
Minister of War, an avowed Freemason was, for this 
reason, buried without religious rites, but M. Berteaux 
was not personally unpopular, he had rendered certain 
services, although his methods might be open to criticism, 
whereas M. Brisson’s pompous funeral was more keenly 
disapproved. Indeed, it seemed an anomaly to see the 
French army obliged to honor the man who had done his 
best to disorganize and demoralize it, and whose influence 
ruined the lives of many distinguished officers. 

Another thought struck those who witnessed the pagan 
pomp of M. Brisson’s funeral procession and who re- 
membered how constantly, how deliberately and tenac- 
iously the dead president had proclaimed himself the 
enemy of God. News of the wreck of the Titanic was 
just then moving the hearts of the French people with 
keen pity for the victims of the unparalleled disaster. 
Among the horrors of the awful catastrophy stood out 
splendid instances, not only of self-renunciation and gen- 
erosity, but also of heroic faith in God’s all-wise Provi- 
dence. Men had read with dimmed eyes how the sur- 
vivors in one of the open boats had “prayed all night,” 
how in another the Our Father had been repeated over 
and over again by men and women in deadly peril. How 
grand and noble appeared these helpless derelicts, how 
truer their views of life and eternity than the pompous 
irreligion of the man, whose pagan funeral even the sun- 
shine of a Paris April day could not brighten. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


Status of the School Question in Holland 


The late Cardinal Moran in one of his public addresses 
on the difficulties that beset the way towards a satisfac- 
tory solution of the school question, expressed his prefer- 
ence for the existing arrangement in Holland between 
the general Government and the denominational schools. 
This modus vivendi, as it may be called, has obtained 
since the accession to power in 1888 of the present Coali- 
tion Administration, made up of the combined Catholic 
and Orthodox Protestant parties. 

The Liberal Constitution of *48 at the time was hailed 
by the Catholics of Holland as a signal boon. It granted 
them entire freedom of worship and full civil rights 
after more than two centuries of religious oppression and 
political disability. But in a very few years the Liberal 
party began to show the cloven foot. So strong, how- 
ever, had the sentiment among Catholics become in favor 
of the party, that it took more than two score of years 
of strenuous and incessant labor on the part of the Cath- 
olic pulpit and press to wean their people from every 
vestige of allegiance to it. It was a question of senti- 
ment rather than principle. Among many other re- 
forms the Constitution of ‘48 established in Holland 
the so-called neutral or secular system of public instruc- 
tion, under absolute control of the National Government, 
and supported by the public moneys to the total exclusion 
of all private or denominational schools. This support 


is furnished jointly by the General Government and the 
The General Gov- 


several communes and municipalities. 





ernment besides supplying the teachers’ salaries and all 
administration expenses contributes twenty-five per cent.,. 
or one-fourth of the cost of construction of the public 
schools, while the communes and municipalities furnish 
the remaining three-fourths. It is this Constitutional 
provision that has interfered more than anything else 
with the efforts that have been making in the last twenty- 
five years towards a fair and equitable solution of the 
problem. 

Hampered on the one hand by this Constitutional re- 
striction, and on the other by the fierce outcry of the 
Opposition against every measure aimed at redress in 
this direction, the present administration has been ob- 
liged to proceed with the utmost caution, and to devise 
indirect ways of arriving at a fair adjustment of exist- 
ing grievances. Under the present arrangement, worked 
out gradually between the years 1889 and 1905, the Gen- 
eral Government now supplies the minimum of. all 
teachers’ salaries for both the denominational and public 
schools, while it refunds to the former one-fourth of the 
cost of construction in the form of an annual interest. 

It will seen at a glance that this has been a long step 
in the right direction. Under this arrangement the 
number of private or denominational schools has risen 
from 1,374 in 1904, to 1,806 in 1909. However, the 
principle of “equal rights for all” is far from having. 
been attained thereby. The main burden of erecting new 
school buildings still presses heavily on the Christian 
parties, being obliged as they are, to furnish the entire 
cost from private resources. To give an instance, in 
1910 the General Government spent twenty-one millions. 
for public instruction, the communes and municipalities 
nine millions and a half. Of this Government expendi- 
ture the denominational schools received their legal 
share; of the nine millions and a half spent by the com- 
munes they received not a penny! The public school, 
therefore, is still being immensely favored, and most un- 
fairly so. Whatever deficiency there may be in its con- 
struction and running expenses is readily being supplied 
from the municipal and communal treasury, i. ¢., from 
the taxes levied on the general public. By this means 
also the public school is enabletl to command the ser- 
vices of the best teaching talent, inasmuch as the com- 
munes and municipalities are in a position to freely offer 
fancy salaries. As a part of the Government program 
there is now pending before the Second Chamber of the 
National Legislature a further measure of relief in the 
form of an amended Building Law. 

This project, while leaving the Government subsidy to 
the construction cost of public school buildings intact, 
aims to increase the refund to denominational schools for 
construction expenses by raising the annual interest to 
be paid on twenty-five, as heretofore, to fifty per cent. of 
the amount. It is calculated that the benefit to be de- 
rived therefrom by the latter will foot up for 1911 to 
200,000 florins, the law being made retro-active up to 
January 1st of that year. The debate on this bill has 
naturally enough aroused some of the dormant passions 
and more or less ruffled the traditional decorum and 
placidity that ordinarily characterize discussions in the 
Dutch Chambers and press. The Opposition has been 
taunting the present administration with being hungry 
for Government pelf, to which it has been retorted that 
it ill becomes the Liberals and Radicals to sneer at 
others after having had their fill at the public crib for 
years, and to the gorging point! There is no doubt, 
however, that the measure will be enacted in due time. 
Fortunately the present administration in Holland finds 
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itself very strongly intrenched. Barring any political up- 
heaval its position is quite safe as regards the near 
future. The combined Catholic and Orthodox Protestant 
parties in the Second Chamber command a majority of 
twenty in a membership of one hundred, while a still 
larger majority sits on their side in the Upper House. 
Suppose even the threatened combination of Liberals and 
Socialists should succeed at next year’s general elections 
in driving the present Dutch Government from power, 
they would still keep control for many years to come of 
the Upper House and of the Provincial States as well, 
from which the latter periodically is recruited. It goes 
without saying, that Catholics have been greatly bene- 
fitted by the successive amending in recent years of the 
school laws of the country. Although their schools are 
now necessarily subject to Government inspection and 
examination, Catholics are maintaining normal schools of 
their own, and otherwise are left free and untrammelled 
to conduct their affairs as they please. The dread of 
scheming politicians does not seem to disturb them. 
After all politicians are politicians the world over. Their 
methods may vary under different forms of government, 
but their aims are alike. The scheme evident’ is work- 
ing well in Holland, and to the entire satisfaction of those 
most concerned in it. It is not surprising, therefore, so 
wise and prudent a prelate as the late Australian Car- 
dinal should have felt partial to the arrangement arrived 
at in Holland between the General Government and the 
denominational schools. ¥. & 


Le Repos 


Ladies of fashion the world over boast of their elegant 
Parisian gowns and Parisian hats, but they know little of 
the tears of anguish shed in their making, nor of the 
yearly victims of tuberculosis and overwork their vanity 
has claimed. Thank God, all women are not alike. 
Catholic charity is not yet dead in France. The Church, 
though driven out of her lawful fields of action and de- 
prived of her legitimate means of subsistence will not 
leave her children to starve or to fall by the wayside. 
Energetic Catholics, clergy and laymen, have recog- 
nized the sad lot of the Parisian milliners and dress- 
makers and by dint of unwearied labor and constant beg- 
ging have already greatly alleviated their condition and 
have brought new life and joy to the homes of many. 

Years ago French charity created and supported “‘Vil- 
lepiute” for advanced cases of poor tuberculous work- 
ing-women, where they might find at least a quiet and 
peaceful refuge in the evening of their toilworn lives. 
(If your readers desire particulars about the beginnings 
of Villepiute they will find ample information in a highly 
interesting book of Maxime du Camp, entitled “La 
Charité privée a Paris.”) In these latter years, when 
tuberculosis has begun to make stil! more frightful rav- 
ages among the poor dressmakers of the fashionable 
world, Catholic charity has again come to the rescue with 
the establishment of “Le Repos.” 

A careful analysis of the dressmakers’ situation had 
revealed as chief causes of the widespread disease: over- 
work in badly ventilated rooms and unwholesome, ill- 
cooked meals, such as could be gotten for little money in 
cheap restaurants. The long hours of labor were length- 
ened still further when good customers wanted their 
work finished early, but the extra pay could not restore 
the loss of precious sleep, and so, little by little, the once 
strong girl found her health undermined. With a salary 





of 100 francs per month (and this is considered fairly 
good pay), the average dressmaker, be she ever so saving, 
cannot put by more than ten or fifteen francs a month 
after paying for her room, washing and meals. Out of 
this small surplus she must clothe and support herself 
when out of work, to say nothing of doctors’ bills and 
extras. If we consider that they are often out of work 
it will not be hard to realize that most of them gladly put 
in overtime for a bit of extra pay to help themselves 
through the slack seasons. At an age when abundant and 
nourishing food, fresh air and exercise are most neces- 
sary, they are deprived of them. René Bazin, in his ex- 
cellent novel, “De toute son ame,” has given the world a 
glimpse into the life of French milliners and dressmakers 
based upon actual accounts given him by those whose life 
he depicts. 

Generous souls, however, understood their position and 
realized that something had to be done. As it was im- 
possible to remove all the causes at once, they resolved 
to begin by building two houses, having all told 150 pri- 
vate rooms, in the country but near Paris, where those 
who wished could at least spend a few weeks from time 
to time. This is Le Repos. Its fine location and ample 
grounds make the place an excellent and peaceful refuge 
for the tired and overworked dressmakers, affording 
them also many opportunities of abundant outdoor exer- 
cise. 

To be received, nothing is required beyond the assur- 
ance of good moral standing from competent and trust- 
worthy personages, a doctor’s statement about the per- 
son’s condition of health and of what diet is needed. If 
the girls are minors they must bring a note from their 
parents or guardians specifying what correspondence they 
are to be permitted. The length of time they may remain 
at Le Repos is unlimited. In order not to wound the 
girls’ personal pride, the pittance of 1 franc 50 centimes 
(about 30 cents U. S. currency) is asked for each day’s 
stay. For this they receive their meals, lodging and pri- 
vate room; no one, however, is turned away if she cannot 
pay. Of course, the income thus received is by no means 
sufficient for the maintenance of the institution, but char- 
itable friends willingly contribute to the worthy cause 
whatever is needed. In the past six years over 2,000 
young women have been received, accommodations and 
space not permitting a greater number to come. Some of 
the patients find it necessary to stay a long time in Le 
Repos before their shattered health is sufficiently restored 
to resume regular work; for these, easy needlework, 
such as can be readily done outdoors, is provided if 
they wish it by the management and disposed of for 
them, the profits being given to the patient. 

The same energetic persons who brought Le Repos to 
such a stage of usefulness have also provided decent res- 
taurants within the city of Paris for the poor working 
girls of that city. It was the famous friend of the poor, 
Pere du Lac, who first attempted to bring these girls to- 
gether in restaurants, where they would be free from 
moral dangers and could have good meals at minimum 
prices. His zeal found willing helpers and his work has 
flourished. The restaurants are for girls and women 
only, care being taken to admit none whose morals could 
harm their companions. Thus the good work is being 
done year in year out, quietly and unostentatiously, ex- 
panding from humble and almost insignificant beginnings 
and gradually assuming greater proportions of useful- 
ness. It is hoped that eventually the other causes of 


sickness and breakdown can be combated with equal 
B. VAUPLANE, §.J. 


success. 
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Twentieth Century Methodists 


\lay we without offence address a gentle remonstrance 
to our Methodist friends the resolutions 
passed at the Methodist Episcopal Conference at Min- 
The preamble to the resolutions re- 


apropos of 


neapolis on May 8? 
cites that in Catholic countries “the teachings and prac- 
tices of Romanism deprive the people of the Bible.” 

We do not wish to accuse the learned body of men 
who are responsible for this “whereas” of saying deliber- 
ately what they knew to be false. Yet in these days of 
enlightenment how can we suppose them to be ignorant 
of the fact that the Church has never kept the Bible 


from the people, nor does she do so to-day? Take, for 


example, English-speaking countries, with whose 
ecclesiastical history Americans are more familiar. Who 


ever read or heard of any prohibition laid upon Catholics 
in England, or the United States, regarding the use of 
authorized versions of the Bible? Surely, if there be 
such prohibition, some one of the fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions of Catholics here ought to be aware of it. Can 
the testimony of Sir Thomas More, Chancellor of Eng- 
land under Henry VIII and martyr, be impugned, who 
says that “the whole Bible was, even before Wyciif’s 
lays, by virtuous and well-learned men, translated into 
the English tongue, and by good and godly people with 
devotion and soberness well and reverently read.” 

It may surprise our Methodist friends to hear that the 
first family Bible, or the first quarto Bible published in 
the United States was issued by a Catholic publisher, 
Mathew Carey, of Philadelphia, in 1790, at a time when 
in a population of 4,000,000, Catholics numbered only 
about 25,000. 

Does not the Douay Bible, in common use among Cath- 
olics, bear an earlier date than the King James’ Version? 
‘Catholics themselves would like to be told when and 
where the Church forbade the reading of the Scriptures. 








True, she has ever forbidden the use of imperfect, or 
Protestant translations, but this as Guardian of the 
sacred deposit of faith she has the right and the duty to 
do, but apart from that restriction her whole history 
bears eloquent testimony to the fact that she encouraged 
the reading of the Bible by those who could read, and 
that she conveyed the knowledge of the truths of the 
sacred narrative to those who could not read by painting, 
music, the drama, and the viva voce teaching of her 
pastors. 

Much more might be said about ‘this and other anti- 
Catholic resolutions unanimously adopted by the Minnea- 
polis Conference, but we forbear. Even Methodists are 
human, and we may charitably overlook the hasty and 
ill-digested resolutions passed at a time of depression and 
chagrin over startling reports of decreasing member- 
ship. But the leaders and representatives of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church will not gain or maintain a reputa- 
tion for learning if they put themselves on record at this 
late day as honestly believing that the teaching and prac- 
tices of the Catholic Church deprive the people of the 
Bible. 


‘*France Forever’’ 


At the time of the rupture of the Concordat with 
Rome a certain wild politician, whose name is now almost 
forgotten, Villani, we think it is, distinguished himself 
by one of those pyrotechnic discourses which speakers of 
his stamp in France are fond of, in which he declared 
that “by a magnificent geste’—a sweep of the hand— 
‘France had forever extinguished the lights of heaven.” 
The lights of heaven, however, seem to be burning more 
brilliantly than ever in that unhappy country in spite of 
the atheists who have struck the Church and are trying 
to strangle it in the black night they have created by 
their infamous legislation. 

Attention has already been called in these pages to the 
wonderful Catholic resurrection that is now going om 
in Paris and elsewhere, and now comes another amazing 
manifestation of the same inextinguishable spirit of fight 
that shows itself at its best in Catholics when they are 
the victims of persecution. The work of the Propagation 
of the Faith in heathen lands has always appealed to the 
Catholics of France. The money they have contributed 
for that purpose ever since the Society was established in 
Lyons has mounted into millions. Year after year their 
generous contributions have increased in volume and 
have called for and received the plaudits of the whole 
Catholic world. When the persecution began, after the 
Socialists and atheists had gained control of the Gov- 
ernment, there was a feeling of consternation from one 
end of Christendom to the other. What now will be- 
come of the Foreign Missions with France unable to give 
a’single sou to the sacred cause? Surely nothing can be 
done, for all the churches of France have been con- 
fiscated, the seminaries closed, the schools emptied, the 
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hospitals and asylums and refuges expropriated. Every 
penny that can be gathered must be used henceforth to 
build churches and schools and asylums anew from the 
genera] wreckage of what has cost untold millions to 
establish and support. 

But the Catholic spirit has not been quenched in the 
heart of the Eldest Daughter of the Church. In an offi- 
cial report just published of the work of the Propagation 
of the Faith for 1911, poor, dilapidated, shattered, im- 
poverished but ever loyal France steps to the front of the 
glorious line with 3,025,788 francs in her hand, and at 
her side stands Alsace-Lorraine, which, though under 
German domination, is still French in its love and loyalty 
and offers an additional sum of 392,950 francs to in- 
crease the lustre of France’s splendid national Act of 
Faith. The United States comes next, but far behind, 
with its 1,401,605 francs, a more than generous offering 
indeed from a country where so many millions are yearly 
spent for the ever multiplying needs of the Church, in its 
condition of a new and still undeveloped Catholicity, but 
France still retains its unconquered and unconquerable 
glory of leadership in the Apostolic work of bringing the 
heathen to the worship of Christ. Who can doubt that 
the country which is doing, and has been doing, and will 
ever do so much for the Cross of Christ in foreign lands 
will see to it that the Faith will not die or even diminish 
at home? 

The New York Sun recently published a print of Lady 
Butler’s inspiring painting of the charge of the Scotch 
Greys. The warriors are rushing right at you, plunging 
headlong on their panting steeds, whose starting eyes and 
distended nostrils and tense, outstretched limbs, show 
that they are as eager for the fray as their excited riders, 
who are standing up in their stirrups, waving high their 
flashing swords and shouting their battle-cry of “Scot- 
land Forever.” So, too, in the war of extermination 
that is being carried on in France to-day it would seem 
that the old fighting spirit is revived, and that Catholics 
are at last flinging themselves, angry, indignant and de- 
termined, on the foes who are dragging the nation in the 
dust. They are beginning to recall how, from the terri- 
ble struggle one hundred and twenty years ago, when 
the whole country was weltering in the blood of those 
who professed the Catholic Faith, they emerged trium- 
phant. They are beginning to appreciate that Combes 
and Briand and Clémenceau are but pale and flabby imi- 
tations of Danton, Robespierre and Marat, and can easily 
be tossed aside, defeated, humiliated and disgraced, if 
the Catholics of France live up to the glories of the past, 
evoke again the French valor that has shown itself on 
unnumbered battlefields, and fling themselves like the 
Scotch Greys in a solid, united and enthusiastic mass on 
the foe. “Vive la France,” “France Forever,” can be, if 
they wish it, not only an inspiration and an exhortation 
to fight to the bitter end, but a glorious prophecy and an 
assurance of victory. Catholics in every part of the world 
will rejoice at each step of the onward march. 





Men and Religion 


Addressing the United Presbyterian Ministerial Asso- 
ciation the other day in Pittsburgh, Samuel Young, a 
layman prominent in the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement, made caustic reference to the signal lack 
of enthusiasm exhibited by New Yorkers during the 
conservation congress of the movement’s promoters, 
April 19-24, here in the metropolis. One may presume 
that Mr. Young is entirely right in his statement of facts 
There is a convincing ring of sincerity in his assertion 
that, “although the congress had done all in its power to 
bring the city to repentance it did not make a dent in the 
civic conscience and that the appeal to the men of New 
York proved an absolute failure.” Yet one must be singu- 
larly blind to the true state of affairs if he accepts Mr. 
Young’s deduction from his facts. He will have it that 
the failure marks an absence of religiosity on the part 
of New Yorkers “who have gone mad after the mighty 
dollar.” 

To be sure the quest of the dollar is notably great in 
this city, but not a whit more so, we venture to affirm, 
than it is in the home of the steel kings, where Mr. 
Young poured out his plaint. Nor are the men of New 
York at all behind their Pittsburgh fellows in zeal for 
the things that religion stands for. Did it not occur to 
the speaker that there is at hand another and very evi- 
dent explanation of New York’s lukewarmness touching 
the sky-rockets and fireworks of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement? Tens and tens of thousands of the 
men of New York are practical Christians, but their prac- 
itcal Christianity is based on something other than an effer- 
vescent sentiment. Their religion means something not 
embodied in the free-for-all program the Forward Move- 
ment exploited. Perhaps New Yorkers would have 
shown more enthusiasm had that program contained some 
response to questions such as these: ‘““To what are men 
to be converted? What religion is to be taught? When 
converted how are they to be kept so?” 


Social Enterprise 


Active social enterprise, carried on in the spirit ot 
religious zeal, is after religion itself the first duty of 
Catholics in our day. Such was the warning sounded 
years ago from the watchtower of the Vatican. If 
hitherto we have been somewhat tardy in giving hee: 
to this call, the time seems, nevertheless, to have arrived 
when active measures will be taken. The constant ap- 
peals of the Catholic hierarchy cannot fail at length to 
produce this effect. So at the stirring Windthorst cele- 
bration, recently held at New York, under the auspices 
of the Central Verein, Cardinal Farley spoke in the 
strongest terms of the imperative need of Catholic social 
action and prayed that a great leader might arise in our 
own country to be for us what Windthorst was for the 
Catholics of Germany. To the German Americans, he 
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said, sprung from a race to whom God had given the 
special talent of organization and within whose blood 
was the power to beget giants, he looked for such a 
man. 

To this subject he returned again at the annual con- 
vention of the New York County Federation on May 
%. He pointed out in particular its mission to encourage 
probation work in the juvenile courts; to take aggressive 
measures against the divorce evil of our country, and 
help to create a public opinion by excluding from social 
intimacy the parties guilty of it; to provide for the 
close observation of such as are upon parole from penal 
institutions, in order that they may not fall back into 
their former vices; and lastly to exert every effort to 
stamp out Socialism, as a “diabolical institution,” whose 
ultimate object is the destruction of religion. He recom- 
mended to the members of the Federation the Live /ssue 
and the Common Cause. 

How dear to his heart, likewise, are the Catholic chari- 
ties was shown by the resolution he expressed not 
to rest until the accusations which had been made against 
them within his own diocese shall have been publicly 
retracted. It was several minutes before the applause 
which greeted these remarks permitted him to resume 
his speech. 


Catholic Organization 


Organization is the secret of success in social service. 
The more complete the centralization of societies within 
their various provinces and under competent directorates, 
‘the more satisfactory must evidently be the results 
achieved. Individual associations will not because of 
this lose their own autonomy and much less their own 
distinctive characteristics. These latter will rather be 
heightened and perfected by the greater freedom which 
can now be afforded each particular society to devote 
itself more exclusively to its own chosen field of en- 
deavor, knowing that other fields, less peculiarly their 
own, will not be neglected. Mutual assistance can thus 
be wisely accorded, interference and friction obviated, 
and needless dissipation of energy avoided. 

Such centralization is especialy helpful in the work of 
Catholic charities. If our non-Catholic brethren have 
here anticipated us, we are, nevertheless, but returning 
to our own historic methods in seeking a greater unifica- 
tion and cooperation, under the direction of the Church 
authorities, such as has been suggested by Archbishop 
Glennon for the Archdiocese of St. Louis. The first 
annual Charities Conference arranged for by him and 
representing thirty-two local institutions has just ended its 


sessions. Like the great National Conference of Catholic 


Charities, to be held at Washington during the coming 
September, it is the forerunner of an era of greater 
cooperation and more effective organization. 

In connection with the Conference of Catholic Chari- 
‘ties called by the Archbishop of St. Louis, there like- 
wise took place a special Conference on Catholic Social 








Service. Holding that the Church cannot fully realize 
her mission of saving souls without taking account of 
the material and industrial condition of her children, the 
Conference resolved that “the Church has an important 
social work resting upon her,” and that, furthermore, 
since the main outlines of thorough Christian reform 
have been clearly set forth by the present reigning Pon- 
tiff and by his predecessor, especially in the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, “a permanent committee to be ap- 
pointed will act wisely by faithfully following the sug: 
gestion and teachings of these two great teachers and 
apostles of social reform.” 

The serious danger threatening society from the revo- 
lutionary methods proposed by Socialism for the cure of 
the social ills of our day was pointed out and also the 
need of training Catholic social leaders and workers 
from the ranks of the laity, while a hearty endorsement 
was given to both the Central Verein with its Central 
Bureau and the Federation of Catholic Societies. Con- 
structive work is to be carried on in the future by a plan 
of social studies and lecture courses, the Conference 
pledging itself to continue in its efforts “for the cause of 
social betterment under the guidance of the Church and 
her spiritual rulers.” 


Social Service 


A timely and most important centralization of Cath- 
olic activities recently took place in the development of a 
department of Social Service within the Federation of 
Catholic Societies, whence a nation-wide influence can be 
exercised. The appointment of a special committee, with 
Bishop Muldoon as chairman and Father Peter E. Dietz 
as secretary, has already resulted in the monthly publi- 
cation of the Federation Bulletin and its further develop- 
ment by the introduction of a special section exclusively 
devoted to social service interests. The Militia of Christ, 
which owes its beginning to the ceaseless activity of 
Father Dietz, and to the approbation of his Grace, the 
Archbishop of St. Louis, has now likewise been affili- 
ated to this Social Service Department of the Federation. 

Although sprung from the soil of trade unionism and 
largely represented in its active leadership by Catholic 
officials of the American Federation of Labor, the original 
scope of the Militia of Christ had nevertheless been al- 
most coextensive with the conception of social service 
itself. Yet its special predilection had naturally been to- 
wards labor interests, to which it can now exclusively 
devote itself, leaving the wider field of general social 
usefulness to the Federation Commission. An object 
lesson is thus afforded us of the effectiveness of central- 
ization in developing greater singleness of purpose in 
the individual societies. The Federation Committee itself 
is to cooperate with all other Catholic social movements, 
such as that which has been begun at St. Louis. 


“We are ready with our condemnations of this and 
that dangerous tendency of the hour,” said Bishop 
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Muldoon at a meeting of the Catholic Federation 
Committee, “but unless we go out into the open and 
do something practical for the solution of our press- 
ing problems our condemnations will react upon us. 
We want to establish a department or departments 
of federation activity that will work all the year 
through. The field is so large we must specialize. 
In federation we have the machinery. Our object is 
to start the machinery going.” 

The platform for social work is thus proposed by the 
Reverend Secretary of the Committee: 

“We can organize centres for social study and 
social service in every Catholic parish, and_ this 
means : 

“Ist. A local organization for the preservation of 
Christian ideals in public life. 

“2nd. It means an intelligent Christian interest 
in the problems of good citizenship. 

“3rd. It means social lecture work and the circula- 
tion of social literature. 

“4th. It means enlightened public opinion that 
will compel the administration of law. 

“5th. It means a thousand things that will remove 
the causes for discontent, which is the greatest asset 
of socialism.” 

It is gratifying thus to be able to record an ever greater 
and more general awakening of social consciousness on 
the part of American Catholics. All these developments 
are most encouraging signs pointing to future’ organiza- 
tion which is designed mightily to help the Church in 
her divine progress and to make of her an ever more 
important factor in the social regeneration of our country. 


A Double Victim 


The occasion of the presence on the Titanic of Fathet 
Joseph Mantvilla, one of the three priests who went 
down with the ship, brings into relief the continued 
persecution of the Catholic Church by the Russian Gov- 
ernment, despite its professions of religious toleration. 
Born in Lithuania, January 3, 1885, and ordained priest 
March 22, 1908, Father Mantvilla began to labor in 
his native diocese of Seiny four years ago, and with such 
success that he soon incurred the hostility of the Russian 
officials. He was charged with two offences in particu- 
lar, for which he was condemned at first to the loss of 
his benefice and later to exile. The Russian law still 
insists that the children of mixed marriages must be bap- 
tized in the Greek Orthodox Church, regardless of the 
parents’ wishes. Father Mantvilla baptized the child of 
a Catholic mother and Greek father, at their request, 
and he also acceded to the request of a dying man of the 
Greek faith, and received him into the Church. For 
these ministrations of his priestly office he was perse- 
cuted at home and finally banished from his native land. 
He determined to come to America to labor among his 
fellow-countrymen at Worcester, Mass., and the better to 
fit himself for his duties spent some months learning 
English at the Lithuanian Church in London. With 
Father Byles, the English priest, and Father Peruschitz, 





the Bavarian Benedictine, he ministered to the doomed 
people to the end. As a victim of persecution and a 
martyr to duty he deserves remembrance. 


The Unfortunate Immigrants 


A good many years ago in the days of wooden ships, 
the docks of New York were the hunting grounds of 
swarms of male and female scoundrels, who surrounded 
the immigrants as they descended from the decks of the 
crowded vessels. Many a poor man had his first ex- 
perience of the New World by finding himself penniless 
and alone on the shore, and many a poor girl who had 
never known anything but the sanctity of her humble 
home in Ireland or elsewhere, entered the life of the 
great city in the hands of a procuress and was lost 
forever. 

Those horrors were finally brought to an end by the 
establishment of an Emigrant Station, and the greatest 
care is now exercised by the authorities to protect the 
newcomers from such perils. But a new danger, hitherto 
unsuspected, has recently revealed itself. The danger is not 
in the city, but on the journey away from it; somewhere 
on the one or two or three thousand miles which they 
have to travel before they reach their destination. They 
are herded in cars like cattle or bundled in like freight, 
the trains are exasperatingly and unnecessarily slow, often 
no provisions are available to stave off the pangs of 
hunger, frequently the wanderers by mistake get off at 
intermediate stations, and their ignorance of the language 
and customs easily makes them misunderstand or be mis- 
directed, with the result that thousands never reach their 
friends and fall victims to the human harpies who, unable 
to reach the prey at the port of entry, watch for it on 
the journey across the continent. The Immigrant Pro- 
tective League, which was formed in 1908, reports that 
in the twelve months between February, 1910, and Feb- 
ruary, 1911, although every possible care had been ex- 
erted to keep in touch with the immigrants, especially the 
women, after they had left New York, as many as 4,000 
girls who had been ticketed for Chicago alone were ab- 
solutely lost sight of and could never be traced. The !oss 
must be enormous if other great centres are considered. 
“There is no way of knowing,” says the New York 
Evening Post, “how many other girls wholly ignorant of 
the evil practices in vogue, have been spirited away ani 
forever lost in the underworld during the past ten years.” 

Here is something to which all the Catholic societies of 
the country shou'd address themselves with all possible 
expedition. Many of our own are in those multitudes of 
the lost. 


Blaming One’s Forbears 


To contribute his quota to the hoped for defeat of 
Lloyd George’s Welsh Disestablishment Bill, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, a devout member of the Church of England, ap- 
pealed to the supposed piety of Parliament by declaring 
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that it would be a terrible sacrilege to lay spoliating 


hands on ecclesiastical property, as was the purpose ot 
the Bill. The Welshman’s retort was and im- 
mediate. He reminded the champion of the Church that 
such a protest came with very bad grace from the rep- 
resentative of the House of Cecil, which was one of the 


easy 


most notorious receivers of stolen goods at the time of 
the Protestant Reformation. This assault on the honor 
of the family, of course, brought Lord Robert Cecil to the 
side of Lord Hugh, and together they protested that none 
of the expropriated church lands had descended to them. 
Unfortunately, however, there was a Professor of Ox- 
ford present, and he heartlessly held up “The Papers 
of Henry VIII,” which showed the real facts. O’Con- 
nell once accused Disraeli of being the lineal descendant 
of the Impenitent Thief, but he could not prove it. The 
Professor was better provided. He had the documents. 

One would have expected that the two champions of 
religion would have taken their seats after receiving such 
vigorous blows from the parliamentary bludgeon. On 
the contrary, they protested vociferously that there were 
other people in English aristocratic circles as badly be- 
smirched as themselves—a revelation that nobody neede:! 
but which one finds quite comforting when it is thus 
settled by an act of Parliament, even with a small a. 
Moreover, they added, the distance in time between them 
and their forbears is so great that denunciation of the 
spoliation is quite permissible and proper, even by those 
who still enjoy the stolen property—a position which is 
neither creditable nor logical, nor ethically correct. Nor 
will Lloyd George, if he succeeds in seizing the property, 
restore it to the Catholics from whom he admits it was 
taken by “bluff King Hal” and “Good Queen Bess,” and 
the Ministers of the pious young Edward VI; nor will 
he apply it to the sacred purposes for which he declared 
it was originally given. The dead will continue to moulder 
in their graves unprayed for, and the robbery will re- 
main as heretofore, a black national reproach, and mean- 
time the attitude of the English Church, which is sup- 
posed to inculcate the lessons of the Ten Commandments, 
will make the profane blaspheme and the pious hang 


their heads in shame. 


vee 

We notice that several of our esteemed Catholic con- 
temporaries have been indulging lately in statements and 
“corrections” concerning the first Catholic appointed to 
office in the Cabinet of a President of the United States. 
Some amend the statement that this distinction be- 
longed to Mr. Taft's predecessor, by’ recalling Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s selection of Mr. McKenna. All, so far as we 
have yet seen, seem entirely to forget Roger B. Taney, 
Attorney General, 1831-33, under President Jackson, and 
James Campbell, of Pennsylvania, Postmaster-General, 
1853-1857, under President Franklin Pierce. 


Those who favor allowing a President of the United 
States but one term of six years and no subsequent nom- 














ination to the office, find their argument strengthened by 
the undignified spectacle the nation has been recently 
witnessing. A Presidert whom the Constitution forbids 
to hope for reelection is not likely while still in office to 
take an active part in a campaign, and after his retire- 
ment would have few incentives to embroil himself in 
partisan politics. 


INDIANS OLD AND NEW 


rom the picture writing of the earliest Indians down to the 
elegantly printed monthly known as The Red Man, there lies 
centuries of history, and nowhere can this fascinating human 
study be better pursued than through Uncle Sam’s public 
recerés, for the Indian has ever been a factor in the develop- 
ment of the country which once he called his own. To exter- 
minate or subdue him armies have established their strongholds 
in the west. To civilize him the Government is now fostering 
schools for his highest education in the east. 

The Indian and his ancestors, their bones, their arrowheads, 
their ornaments and their customs, are often enough embalmed 


1s 


deeply scientific publications whose scholarly language 
frequently beyond the reach of mortal ken. Many of these 
ethnological tomes are, however, highly illustrated, and are 


rendered especially valuable by the interlinear’ arrangement of 
the text of some quaint Indian legend with the corresponding 
English words. 

Among the latest additions to Indian study is the two-volume 
encyclopedia’ called “The Handbook of American Indians.” 
This contains in alphabetical arrangement, articles on every 
branch of Indian history, biography, and customs, with illustra- 
tions. Later still is the handsome volume by La Flesche and 
Miss Fletcher, on “The Omaha Tribe.” The first author is a 
member of the tribe in the service of Uncle Sam. A few months 
ago a small book on “Chippewa Music” was prepared by Miss 
Densmore, giving a delightful insight into that phase of Indian 
life. These books can be consulted at the libraries, or can be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, whose price 
list on “Indians” by the way, has many interesting titles and 
suggestive annotations. 

But for the study of the Modern Indian, | know no more 
pleasing production than The Red Man, the organ of Carlisle 
Institute, Pa. It shows the Indian of to-day at his best as a 
college student, well-developed in brain and brawn, capable not 
only of beating a Georgetown College football team, but also of 
filling the highest places in legislative halls. Here is photo- 
graphed the work of a Boston sculptor showing the old-time 
Indian standing astride his horse with uplifted head. The 
statue is called “The Appeal to the Great Spirit.” In striking 
contrast a photograph of a group of Carlisle athletes in 
basket-ball costume. A glance at the knots of muscle enveloping 
these sturdy fellows puts to flight the vision of a vanishing race. 

The Indian girls at Carlisle are shown at their domestic work, 
sewing and cooking like their white sisters. Many of the 
Indian schools give prizes to those who make successful house- 
keepers in the real life which follows such training. In the 
issue of this magazine for June, 1911, was an exceptionally in- 
teresting paper by Rev. Geo. P. Donehoo, “Carlisle and the Red 
Man of Other Days,” since then reprinted in pamphlet form. 

Interest in the magazine, led me into searching the reports 
of the Institute, and I found that in 1909 there were 91 
tribes represented among the pupils, of whom 719 were boys, 
and 413 girls. The contrast between the old Indian and the 
new is illustrated in this report by the picturesque costumes of 
a class entering the school, and the dapper tailor-made garments 
of the graduating class. 


1s 
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The report for 1910 shows the attitude of the Institute on the 
religious question. 

“It has always Carlisle’s aim to 
religious freedom among the student body; and yet, while it 
has’ maintained equality and impartiality as between various re- 
ligious beliefs and denominations, the school has felt that, 
although supported by the government, it nevertheless takes 
the place of the parent and is therefore responsible for some 
Therefore while the various 


been insist on absolute 


positive work along religious lines. 
students are allowed to select their own denominations in the 
great Christian church, it has been insisted constantly that every 


student affiliate with some church. ...The experience of the 
world has been against the divorcing of ethics and a sincere 
religious belief. The two constantly overlap..... It is most grati 
fying to know that what has been for years a very vexing 


at last settled by the adoption, practically 
Service of the 


question has been 
in toto, for the entire 
and the principles guiding religious work and teachings in vogue 
at Carlisle.” 

The live Indians of the past are described for us by the army 
explorers sent to conquer the old wild west. Many of the reports 
of their exploring and surveying expeditions are replete with 
Indian life and lore, among which Ives’ “Exploration of the 
Colorado of the West” is perhaps the most fascinating both in 
narrative and illustration. Of the Pacific Railroad 
volumes III, VI and XII, contain faithful accounts and pictures 
of the Indians, volume III containing the Report on Indian 
tribes by Whippley, Ewbank and Turner. 

The government officials were not, of course the first white 
men to reveal native lore. They acknowledged their indebted- 
ness to the real pioneers, the Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries, 
whose zeal for souls and ripe scholarship made it possible for 
them to live unarmed among the natives, and to make a com- 
plete study of their lives and languages. 

At one time an exciting discussion arose as to which should 
control Indian affairs, the Department of War or the Department 
of the Interior. Testimony from all sources was heard, one side 
protesting that the Indian was nothing but a savage, ready at 
any moment to massacre the settler on the frontier, the other 
declaring him an injured, peacable aspirant to Christianity. It 
was stated that after butchering our soldiers, they would walk 
over to the U. S. Indian agency and draw their money, provisions 
and blankets from that branch of Uncle Sam’s bountiful Interior 
Department. This was rather galling to the War Department. 

Among those giving testimony in this controversy were such 
men as Gen. Sherman and Gen. Sheridan and such women as 
Helen Hunt Jackson, for a time officially connected with the 
Indian service. Rather laughable was the testimony of one 
officer who stated that the only white men who had been able 
to live with the Indians, sharing their tents, were Kit Carson 
and Father de Smet, S.J M. PeELLen 


Indian rules governing 


Surveys, 


LITERATURE 


A “Philo-Christian” Adviser 


It would be highly interesting to learn just what made the 
editor of the North American Review admit into the May 
number of that magazine a paper by Isidor Singer on “The 
Future of the Papacy,” for we have seldom read such un- 
mitigated nonsense. Can it be that the writer’s connection with 
the “Jewish Encyclopedia” is thought to qualify him fully for 
the post of adviser extraordinary to the Apostolic See? The 
author of the article “in a truly philo-Christian spirit” solemnly 
assures his Catholic readers that it will scon be all up with this 
antiquated religion unless they can persuade the Pope to heed 
the warning of James Darmesteter, an Alsatian Jew, who was 
“one of the deepest thinkers” we are told, “of the nineteenth 








and “the friend and successor to Ernest Renan, in 
his chair at the Collége de France.” 

“Advise us, Rabbi, by all means!” Catholics with heads on 
their shoulders should at once cry out. “In your charity, tell 
us quickly what will save our tottering Church!” 


The master’s answer is as simple as benignant, for “salvation” 


century” 


as formerly “is of the Jews.” “Pass back from Golgotha to 
Zion.” “Place in the mouth of Christ the words of the prophets 
of old.” 


If Pius X who has been “personally responsible’ avers Mr. 
Singer “for the growth of Modernism in Italy and the gradual 
decay of the influence of Catholicism in its strong- 
holds,” will but take Darmesteter’s advice all may yet be well. 
Let the Holy Father but brush aside “the outworn dogmatic 
structure of the theologians” continues the writer, and make the 
tenet of the Church’s creed “The Lord 
God,” and at that instant, it would seem, 
Mohammedans, and every heathen in Asia will come rushing pell- 
mel] into the fold, the Pope will at last be the head of a 
Universal Church, the ruin now impending will be averted and 
“Petri’s Chair,” whatever that may be, will again become “a 
living force.” 

It is hard to treat with and 
statements so absurd, but since a review of the North American’s 
gravity publishes them, they are probably not meant for a 
clumsy jest after all. Mr. Singer without question is in error 
if he believes that Pius X or any other Pope is either able or 
willing to extend his spiritual empire by surrending one jot or 
tittle of the deposit of faith that Christ committed to the keep- 


ancient 


sole our God is one 


Jews, Gentiles, 


seriousness suggestions mis- 


ing of St. Peter and his successors. History proves that. 
Jews and Gentiles, Mohammedans and Heathens, the Holy 
Father yearns indeed to number among his children. This 


happy consummation however must be brought to pass, not 
by the means Mr. Singer suggests but by the world’s sincere 
acceptance of the Church’s entire teaching. Doing away with 
every dogma but the unity of God, would attract no doubt 
millions of new adherents, but unfortunately such a Church, 
whatever else she might be, could no longer be deservedly called 
Catholic and Apostolic nor be justly considered the one founded 
by Our Divine Lord. But these perhaps are little draw-backs 
that did not occur to Mr. Singer and the editor of the North 
American Review. W. D. 


Einleitung in die heilige Schrift des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
mentes. FRANZ KAvuLEN. Part first, 5th edition. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 

Since 1876 Kaulen’s has stood out prominently as one of the 
most compact and scientific of introductions to Holy Writ. The 
fact that Dr. Hoberg, Professor of the University of Freiburg 
in Breisgau, has undertaken the revision of the author’s fourth 
and last edition is sufficient guarantee that the work will be up 
to date, thorough, sane, safe and sound. 

The first volume of the newly revised work contains the 
treatises on inspiration, the canon of both Old and New Testa- 
ments, the languages of the two Testaments, texts, versions, 
manuscripts, printed Bibles, citations—that is, all the questions 
of general introduction to Sacred Scripture. The treatment of 
inspiration is rather brief and incomplete; for instance, no at- 
tempt is made of a psychological analysis of the threefold divine 
influence which, according to Providentissinus Deus, makes up 
the inspiration of Holy Writ; nor is anything said of modern 
theories in the matter of verbal inspiration. Another regret we 
have is that St. James (verse 14) is admitted to have cited the 
apocryphal Book of Henoch (i, 9). The risk of this admission 
is due to the fact that St. James says: “Henoch prophesied,” 
and then gives a prophecy like to that found in the Aethiopic 
version of the book. We prefer to take this as a citation of 
Jewish tradition. To admit that the sacred writer of the New 
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Testament cited the apocryphal words as a prophecy, is some- 
what akin to admitting that these words and, consequently, the 
apocryphal book are inspired. Apart from a few little items of 
this sort, which Dr. Hoberg could explain in a good sense, we 
find his revision of Kaulen thus far to be worthy of unstinted 
praise. WALTER DruM, S.J. 

The Life and Labors of Saint John Baptist de la Salle. 
Founder of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. By 
Francis THompson. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

When an author dies renowned, old papers and periodicals 
are usually rummaged for early contributions from his pen. 
Francis Thompson, the Catholic poet, once wrote for an 
English magazine a short life of St. John Baptist De la Salle, 
the founder of Free Elementary Schools, the pioneer of 
Technical Education, the inventor of the Object Lesson, the 
framer of Free Libraries, and the early advocate of Sunday 
Schools. This is now published in book form. But the 
singer of “The Hound of Heaven,” tells here a simple story 
in “pedestrian prose” for the most part. Not until the last 
chapter is reached will the reader detect anything particularly 
Thompsonian about the style. But there we meet passages 
like this Catholic claim of the hue that Socialists have as- 
sumed as peculiarly their own: 

“Red has come to be a color feared; it ought rather to be a 
For it is ours. The color is ours, and what it 
symbolizes is ours. The sectaries came in the night, as we 
lay asleep, and stole it from us. Many of our garments 
have they masked in; never in one more distinctively our 
own than this. Red in all its grades—from the scarlet of the 
Sacred College to that imperial color we call purple, the 
tinge of clotted blood, which we have fitly made the symbol 
of the dead Christ—it is ours. Hue of the Princes of the 
Church; hue of martyrs ; hue of sway, and love and Passion- 
tide; ours by divinest heritage; vesture in which the Proto- 
martyr of Freedom hung upon Calvary. To that garb of 
liberty a Cardinal is proudly lineal; a Prince of the Blood 
indeed!” 

The publishers charge eighty cents for this little book; nearly 

W. D. 


color loved. 


a penny a page. 
In a recent number of the Astrophysical Journal Father Hagen, 
director of the Vatican Observatory, outlines in an English 
article his forthcoming more exhaustive Italian volume on Scales 
of Star Colors. He begins by giving a full history and a bibli- 
ography of his subject, and refers to the colors of double, red, 
and variable stars, and of star colors in general. He next lays 
down a clear definition of the elements of color, and shows that 
neither the chemical theory of pigments, nor the physical one 
of the spectrum, nor the physiological one of vision, apply to 
sidereal colors. In speaking of symbols he mentions what has 
been done by the use of technical words, colored diagrams, 
numbers and letters, and then proceeds to compare the various 
linear and areal scales that have been employed. He finally 
brings system into the hitherto confused manner of nomen- 
clature by proposing a new scale, in which the primary colors 
are arranged along the equator of a sphere, with white and 
black at the opposite poles, and the several intensities of tone 
and shade, that is of the qualitative and quantitative elements, 
in what we might call by analogy the temperate zones of the 
sphere WiturAMm F. RIccE, s.J. 
The Devin-Adair Company announces for early publication 
“Dogmatic Canons and Decrees,” which will contain English 
translations of the dogmatic decrees of the Council of Trent, 
the Decree on the Immaculate Conception, the Syllabus of Pope 
Pius IX, and the decrees of the Vatican Council. The book will 
be an epitome of Catholic doctrine in the Church’s own authori- 





tative language, and should therefore prove to be of great value 
not only to priests and theological students, but to the general 
reader as well. 





It is gratifying to observe in the New York Evening Post's 
reviews of books on Socialism a grasp of the Church’s attitude 
toward the question and a realization of her strength as a bul- 
wark, that are not so common nowadays in secular journals. 
Apropos of a work on “Socialism and Character,” the reviewer 
remarks: “It is with that body of Christian thought the oldest 
and still the most numerous of all existing Christian bodies 
whose opposition to Socialism has been and still is continuous, 
ubiquitous and uncompromising that a treaty must be struck if 
there is to be peace, and the terms that Miss Scudder proposes 
will not be acceptable to that body. How deeply she has mis- 
apprehended its position is apparent from many passages in her 
book. It is hardly too much to say that it is to the ‘Modernists’ 
she looks for the soul of the Catholic Church. Now, whatever 
may be the rights and wrongs of the case, it is a clear fact that 
‘Modernist’ and ‘Catholic’ are mutually exclusive terms, nor is 
the Catholic Church likely to accept William James on the 
Trinity any more readily than Miss Scudder’s own view of the 
Atonement. It is not necessary to insist upon these matters at 
length; the point is that the Catholic Church as it exists to-day 
will assuredly be no party to Miss Scudder’s peace proposals. 
This may or may not be important from the Socialistic point of 
view, but it is important that there should be no confusion of 
thought upon the matter—and in Miss Scudder’s book there ts 
confusion.” 

William A. Stecher has gathered into one book such a quan- 
tity of “Games and Dances” for school children that boys and 
girls who hope to master them all should be ready to sacrifice 
courageously many precious hours which the children of twenty 
years ago used to give to humdrum study merely. The volume 
contains musical scores, detailed directions for all movements, 
and descriptions of games innumerable. Teachers that have ex- 
hibitions to prepare or little ones to keep amused will find the 
hook useful. John Joseph McVey of Philadelphia is the pub- 
lisher and the price is $1.37. 

Mrs. Hermann Bosch, whose “Toddles” stories will be remem- 
bered, has out a new book entitled “The Good Shepherd and His. 
Little Lambs,” which is designed to prepare children for their 
First Communion. Philip, Rose, John and even Anna, who is 
only six but very bright, gather under the old elm tree to hear 
Auntie tell them what they should know and what they should 
do to be lambkins whom the Shepherd will be glad to visit often. 
Longmans, Green & Co. are the publishers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Friendship of Christ. By Robert Hugh Benson. New York: Long- 


mans, Green & Co. Net $1.20. 

The Reign of Jesus. Being an Abridgment of the Work of the Blessed 
John Eudes. | the Abbé Granger. Translated from the Second French 
Edition by L. M. L. Harding. London: R. & T. Washbourne, Pater- 

* noster Row. 

Sermon Notes. A Scheme for a Course of Three Years on the Chief Points 
of Christian Doctrine. By F. P. Hickey, O.S.B. Preface by the Rt. 
Rev. F. W. Keating, D.D. London: R. & T. Washbourne. 

From a Garden Jungle. By an Unpaid Secretary. The Angelus Series. 
London: R. & T. Washbourne. 

oe Piety. By the Very Rev. J. Cuthbert, S.S. London: R. & T. Wash 
,0urne. 

The Little Communicant. 
iled by the Rev. Bonaventure Hammer, O.F.M. 
Srothers. Net 25 cents. 

Fate Knocks at the Door. By Will Levington Comfort. 
B. Lippincott & Co. Net $1.25. 


Latin Publication: 
Enchiridion Asceticum, Canonicum, Ac Regiminis. 
Approbatione S. P. A. Magistri- 
3.50. 


Instructions and Prayers for Children. Com- 
. New York: Benziger 


Philadelphia: J 


De Pastore Animarum. 
Auctore Pr. A. M. Micheletti. Cum 
New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. Net 


French Publication: 


la Contemplations, ou Principes de Théologie Mystique. Paris: P. Téqui. 
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EDUCATION 


Early this year a correspondent in charge of a public library 
asked America for “advice as to the stand we Catholics ought 
to take with regard to a class of literature which is gaining 
prominence in our books and magazine. I refer to that which 
comes under the head of eugenics.” “The State governments,” 
wrote the inquirer, “are issuing pamphlets on sexual hygiene” 
which are considered suitable reading for children of fourteen. 
Replying editorially to this request for counsel, in our issue of 
February 3, AMERICA said, among other things: “Nor can the 
‘nobler race of to-morrow’ be developed by the spread among 
school children of pamphlets and periodicals that, under a plea 
of imparting salutary knowledge, blasts the tender bud of mod- 
esty. These misguided enthusiasts for eugenics should remem- 
ber that a clean heart is no less precious a heritage than a sound 
heart, and that the parents of the future are likely to stand more 
in need of moral health than of physical.” The claim made by 
many to-day that the enlightenment of mere school children 
about the evil consequences of indulging certain passions will 
serve as a panacea for every form of sexual evil is a claim un- 
supported by experience. On the contrary, experience teaches 
all too plainly that indiscriminate enlightening, enlightening, that 
is, without the safeguards of religious and moral instruction, is 
itself a prolific source of manifold evils. 

* * + 


The view thus expressed was emphasized just the other day 
by one whose expert testimony even the leaders of the new mode 
in school training may not gainsay. The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger (April 28, 1912) contains a striking paper showing how 
the splendid efforts of the New York officials to stamp out dis- 
ease and to correct a declining birth-rate are being defeated by 
the growing selfishness of the city's men and women. The writer 
bases his argument on an interview with William H. Guilfoy, 
M.D., Registrar of Records in the Health Department of New 
York, “confessedly the one man in the city who knows most 
about the birth-rate.” Dr. Guilfoy declares “we are conserving 
our existing infant population rather admirably, but we are re- 
stricting the supply with unequalled selfishness and a national 
short-sightedness which amounts almost to a mania.” It is 
scarcely the place to discuss here Dr. Guilfoy’s contention that 
in this matter “the instinctive moral and the acquired religious 
principles of the American people have been blunted in late 
years,” but we may quote a thought which he emphasizes. Pos- 
sibly it will give pause to some of the keen defenders of the new 


eugenics. 
* + * 


“Our young women know too much,” is the frank statement of 
Dr. Guilfoy, “and know too little. The drunkard drinks too 
heavily, without realizing that it injures him; American wives 
avoid their normal motherhood without realizing that they them- 
selves are the principal sufferers from their selfishness. They 
have been educated far beyond the limits of the olden days in 
physiology without gaining at the same time sufficient moral ed- 
ucation to enable them to see the right and wrong of what they 
do. We're not doing much these days by way of teaching mor- 
als, I’m afraid. Most doctors, if they speak with any frankness, 
will acknowledge this. They see the lack of moral training 
more plainly than the preachers do. It is most depressing to the 
racial student, for the waning of our moral strength in this par- 
ticular must mean a corresponding decrease in our physical 
stamina.” 

The New York physician is not afraid manfully to lift his 
voice in favor of the one right way to meet the abuse, and he 
pointedly refers to “the grim necessity existing for other reli- 
gious denominations to take a stand similar to that of the Cath- 
olic Church in regard to the delicate question.” 





What that stand is scarcely needs to be stated. Careful in- 
struction, definite training and prudent guidance of our youth 
is, to be sure, necessary in these matters as in other dangerous 
life-situations, but nowhere is the fallacy that growth in knowl- 
edge is certain to be accompanied by growth in virtue so evident 
as in the question of sex education. Not for one moment would 
we undervalue the grave importance of that question, but what 
can and must be done is a matter that directly concerns parents 
and teachers. They will know how te say the prudent word that 
is needful without destroying the modesty that serves as the out- 
works of chastity; they will know, too, that besides this prudent 
word nothing more is needed than the insistence upon moral 
principles of right and wrong. ‘There is human nature enough in 
every child to make a little instruction go far in all these matters, 
and one must never forget, while it may be true in one sense or 
another that “to the pure all things are pure,” it is also true that 
to the pure all things are not modest. The new fad will serve as 
another argument, we are confident, to impress upon Catholic 
parents the blessing they possess in the religious training open 
to their children in parochial schools. 





Some very startling things are being said and written regard 
ing Harvard University of late. The Common Cause in one of 
its earlier issues presents its readers with an unusually strong 
indictment of the New England school. The article is from the 
pen of the well-known social worker, Mrs. Martha Moore Avery, 
who does not mince words in her declaration that Harvard, 
with its elective system, its freethinking, its repudiation of au- 
thority, is turning out a class of men who acknowledge no stand- 
ard but the unsteady opinion of the moment. One regrets to 
read so sweeping a criticism of an institution once deemed almost 
the incarnation of the ethical ideal dominating the social and in- 
dustrial life of New England, yet a recent expression from Har- 
vard itself inclines one to believe Mrs. Avery has not exagger- 
ated. Writing in the Harvard Advocate, Philip J. Roosevelt of 
New York, a member of the junior class of the university, has 
this to say concerning his alma mater: 

“The ‘average undergraduate’ is undoubtedly a barbarian, 
and so are most of the exceptional ones. The art of conver- 
sation has been lost; culture, in the broadest sense, is well 
nigh extinct. This is the reason for the great babel over 
‘studies and other activities.’ 

“The trouble with college to-day seems to be complete, 
black ignorance. Anything, then, which will foster thought 
is a step forward for the college to take. Reading in consid- 
erable quantities, followed by thoughtful discussion of that 
reading, is what the undergraduates need. Reading without 
thought, reading which is stored up for examinations and 
never exposed elsewhere, reading which after examinations 
is merely ‘one more thing to forget’ is undeniably useless, 
and, unfortunately, all too common.” 


The charge does not make pleasant reading. We are fast 
nearing the day in this country when men will be called upon to 
align themselves for the inevitable conflict with the subversive 
doctrines of Socialism. God pity the land if our so-called trained 
men are:found to be mentally so anemic as to be incapable of 
recognizing the true significance of the propaganda Socialism is 
even now waging. And incapable they must be, even though 
products of Harvard, if they are not trained to dig deep into 
the principles of things, but are encouraged rather to flounder 
about, each in the waves of his own conceit. M. J. O’C. 


ECONOMICS 


The difference between fertile and barren soil consists in the 
presence or the absence of the elements which are needed for 


vegetation. Hence, unless these be restored to it, the most fer- 
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tile soil will be made barren by use. Of these elements nitrogen 
One may take advantage of natural 
means of 


is not the Jeast important 
processes and restore it with the other elements, by 
rotation of crops, fallowing, pasturing, the ploughing under of 
crops grown for that the use of stable 
one may restore it artificially by the use of fertilizers, 
The true farmer uses the 


ertain purpose, and 
manure, 


ne may combine the two methods. 


rst method and does not refuse the third; the mere grain 
wer, when he has exhausted his land and cannot migrate to 
ew fields, has recourse to the second 
litherto the chief source of nitrogen fertilizers has been the 
iano of the islands off the coast of Peru. The process, so far 
the grain grower is concerned, is to extract the nitrogen 


from the soil, carry it off in grain to be sent into the cities in 
lour, thence to be carried in the sewerage to the sea, to be lost 
to man forever. Then the nitrogen from guano is treated in the 
One would imagine that means would be taken to 
heck this waste. Instead of being 
allowed to pollute rivers, or of being turned directly into the 
ea, the sewerage is carried into large reservoirs, where it is 
leodorized, converted into portable fertilizer, and so returned to 
the land. But this is not the general practice. Whether it is too 
‘xpensive, or impracticable for lack of space for the reservoirs, 
or too simple for modern agricultural chemists, we are not able 
o say. But the fact is that the supply of nitrogen fertilizer is 
becoming a serious problem, and men are turning for its solution 
to the chemists, who, like Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy, are al- 


ways ready “to find a way.” 


way. 


In some places this is done. 


lhe way they find is the taking of nitrogen from the air and 
‘ombining it with other elements. Four-fifths of the air is nitro- 
gen. Up to the present day it has been reckoned an element of 
very feeble affinity, and old fashioned people were accustomed to 
see in this God’s providence; for any change in the properties 
of the constituents of the air would be very harmful indeed. But 
there is this about nitrogen. Once it enters into composition it 
is very hard to separate it again, and there is no known natural 
process which does this. Vegetation breaks up carbonic acid gas, 
restoring oxygen to the air: the corresponding compound of 
nitrogen destroys life. Yet that nitrogen can be forced into 
‘omposition is clear from the existing nitrates of which we 
spoke lately in relation to the potash discoveries in California. 
\ccording to chemical theory, this can be done by means of in- 
ense heat, and this is given by the electric furnace. The cheap 
generation of electricity in large quantities by water power has 
made possible the electric furnace on a large scale; and so com- 
panies are engaged in both Europe and America in taking nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere to be carried to the wheat fields, thence 
to the cities, and so through the sewers to be lost in the sea. 

The process is simple enough. All are familiar now with a 
product of the electric furnace, calcium carbide, the commercial 
source of acetylene gas. As chemists can liquefy air in large 
quantities, they can distil pure nitrogen from it much as we 
distil alcohol from any fermented liquor, or break up petroleum 
into its components. This process rests on the fact that alcohol 
and water and the mineral oils in petroleum have different boil- 
ing or vaporizing temperatures, and the same is true of the oxy- 
gen and nitrogen in liquid air, the former boiling, or reverting 
to the gaseous state, at —185° centigrade, the latter at —196°. It 
has been found that if calcium carbide is heated strongly in a 
current of nitrogen, combination takes place. Nitrogen displaces 
part of the carbon, and a substance called cyanamide is the result. 
This mixes readily with acid phosphates and potash salts, and 
so furnishes a very useful fertilizer. 

The factories in Europe and America are now making some 
70,000 tons a year of this substance, which means that they are 
abstracting yearly over 14,000 tons of nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere. The business is only beginning, and it is proposed to 
develop it enormously. We Christians, who believe that God has 





set a day for the destruction of the existing earth and the judg- 
ment of mankind, are not distressing ourselves about this, as it 
will take a very long time indeed to make the atmosphere unfit 
for human life by such processes, and besides, all that man may 
do in this matter is provided for in God’s designs. But what 
about those who hold, as do some modern men of science, that 
the human race is to last forever, advancing continually in per- 
fection? How can they tolerate wasteful and destructive meth- 
Do they think that men and plants will live and thrive 
eventually in pure oxygen? Or are they all “Sentimental 
Tommies,” content to see coal, oil, and now nitrogen, consumed, 
and trusting the future to their ability “to find a way”? 
H. W. 


ods? 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


Mr. Bird S. Coler of New York has sent the following letter 
to the editor of the Springfield, Mass., Republican: 

“There has come to my attention an editorial published in 
your newspaper in which kindly reference is made to some views 
of mine. You speak of my suggestion in regard to the payment 
by the State of the cost of a prescribed secular education to all 
education agencies as an ‘invasion’ of the principle of separa- 
tion of Church and State. Such a characterization can only be due 
to a misunderstanding of the suggestion or of the principle. 
The separation of Church and State is not an affirmative principle 
of government after all; it has never been contended that it was 
in itself a source of good; its function is to prevent certain 
evils. 

“If we were all of one Church and really believed in it, the 
separation of Church and State would be folly. We are not, and 
a close relationship between one Church and the State would 
work injustice to the communicants of every Church. Therefore, 
we have separation, modus vivendi, that is all. Surely it was 
never intended that we should suppress religions, that the prin- 
ciple adopted for the protection of all, should become a principle 
of hostility to all. By me it certainly has not been proposed, nor 
have I seen it proposed by any one, that there shall be a relation- 
ship between the State and any Church which would give to 
such Church as an organization an influence in affairs of govern- 
ment greater than that of any lay organization. 

“What has been proposed, and what I have favored, is an 
arrangement under which the taxes of a people who believe in 
God shall not be applied to the propagation of a false view 
of life and its meaning, which is designedly and efficiently hostile 
to religion, while the secular education of their own children 
for which these taxes should pay, is made an additional charge 
upon their incomes. A little study will convince you that Godless 
schools are turning out a Godless generation and a generation 
not well instructed even with respect to secular matters. On 
the other hand, wherever there is competition between schools 
managed by Churches and public schools, the former make 
quite as good a showing as the latter in examinations in secular 
matters prescribed by the State. What we ask is not privilege 
for the religious organizations, but equality; not help for the 
Churches, but help for the American generation of to-morrow 
which is being steeped in materialism in the public schools of 
to-day.” 


PERSONAL 


Mr. Peter Collins, already well known as a successful Catholic 
lecturer in the campaign against Socialism, has resigned his 
position as International Secretary of the Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers in order to devote himself exclusively to the 
important task of combating Socialism. He has for years 
witnessed the work of disintegration carried on within the 
unions by the Socialist members, and the disgrace and ruin they 
are daily bringing upon the labor movement by their constant 
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preaching of class hatred and revolution, which can find no other 
termination than lawlessness and violence. He has likewise seen 
the battle waged from without the union ranks against its officers 
and all its undertakings. He has therefore determined that he 
would be of greater service, by devoting his entire energy to 
warding off the supreme danger threatening the cause of labor, 
than by restricting his attention to a single organization, where 
the duties of his office would preclude a wider usefulness. 

Mr. Collins has already proved himself to be a capable speaker, 
and there is sad need of such men at the present moment in 
the campaign which until now has been fought single-handed by 
Mr. Goldstein, the only Catholic lecturer who had been able to 
devote any extended portion of his time exclusively to this 
important task. We are glad to hear of his recent successful 
encounter with Le Sueur, whose ambitions for a place in Con- 
gress he has utterly crushed. We know that Mr. Collins like- 
wise will add victories to his name in the cause of Labor, of 
Country and of Religon. 

The animosity of Socialism against all organized labor other 
than such as promises itself to become purely Socialistic, was 
most strikingly brought home to him by the disgraceful seces- 
sion movement within his own Brotherhood and by the Socialistic 
“strike breaking and scabbing” with which Socialism has com- 
batted the organization. 

“To the end that no such tactics or doctrines as Socialism 
represents can again be successful in an injury to the workers,” 
he says, “I am going to do my part in aiding in the fight against 
this enemy of the trade unions and the toilers. Socialism is 
indeed its greatest enemy. I therefore tender my resignation as 
International Secretary of the Brotherhood to take effect June 
1, 1912, and I shall devote my future in the way that seems best to 
me—that of meeting the workers the country over and showing 
to them the menace of Socialism and its un-American, anti- 
Christian, and anti-trade union policies.” 





Thomas F. Hayden, an. alumnus of St. Louis University, 
who died at St. John’s Hospital, St. Louis, recently left 
$120,000 for Catholic charities. Mr. Hayden had until recently 
been living in California, where he went from St. Louis, hoping 
that he might recover his health. The amount distributed 
among the various Catholic institutions, represents about one- 
half of Mr. Hayden’s fortune, the rest being left to his brother 
and half-sister and two nephews. The following institutions 
were remembered to the extent of $10.000 each: Little Sisters 
of the Poor, St. Mary’s Female Orphan Asylum, St. Joseph’s 
Male Orphan Asylum, Father Dunne’s Newsboys’ Home, 
Oblate Sisters of Providence, (colored sisterhood), Sisters of 
Good Shepherd, St. Ann’s Widows’ Home, St. Joseph’s Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, Mount St. Rose for Consumptives, Kenrick 
Seminary, Archbishop Glennon for the New Cathedral, Father 
Bronsgeest, S.J., for the University Church. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Some interesting items about veteran Ceylon missionaries are 
found in the Ceylon papers. There died in that island recently 
Father Sandrasaga, O.M.I., who was a member of a prominent 
family in Jaffna. He was the first native priest ordained in 
Jaffna, and in the most unhealthy parts of that diocese he had 
led an abstemious and laborious life ever since 1876, often in 
times of sickness and famine. The Rev. L. J. Walshe, O.M.L., 
ex-Ceylon Missionary, writes from St. Mary’s, Star of the Sea, 
Leith, to the Catholic Times of another veteran: “I have just 


noticed in your ‘Jottings’ of last Friday’s issue the interesting © 


item of news in which you give the honor of being the oldest 
missionary priest in Asia to Father Des Godins, who was born 
in Verdun in 1826, ordained in 1850, and left for the missions in 
Asia in 1855. Now, I think that honor may be at least shared 





with one of our own Oblate Fathers of the Archdiocese of 
Colombo, Ceylon, Father Chounavel, O.M.I. The ‘Grand Old 
Missionary of the Island,’ as he is justly styled out there, was 
born in Saint-Die, France, in 1825, was ordained in 1852, and 
left shortly afterwards for his distant mission in a ‘sailing vessel,’ 
the voyage round by the ‘Cape’ taking several months. Ever 
since Father Chounavel landed in Ceylon he has never been out 
of it for a single day. Latest reports inform us that he is as 
healthy and as actively engaged in missionary work as when he 
first arrived in the island in 1852. This is certainly a striking 
record.” 





On the evening of May 21 Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
will give a reception to the six bishops and six monsignori who 
are numbered among her alumni. The following day a solemn 
pontifical Mass will be celebrated in the college chapel by the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas D. Beaven, Bishop of Springfield. The other 
bishops who are expected to be present are Rt. Rev. Matthew 
Harkins, ex-’64, of Providence; Rt. Rev. Michael J. Hoban of 
Scranton; Rt. Rev. Louis Walsh of Portland, Me.; Rt. Rev. 
Joseph J. Rice of Burlington, Vt. and Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Conaty, 69, of Los Angeles, Cal. The six monsignori are: Mer. 
John T. Madden, ’72, of Holyoke; Mgr. William P. McQuaide, 
‘64, of Boston; Mgr. Joseph A. Delaney, A.M., of Albany, N. Y.; 
Mgr. Charles W. Collins, ’91, of Kennebunk, Me.; Mgr. Michael 
E. McDonough, ’81, of Lewiston, Me.; Mgr. Jeremiah J. Mil- 
lerick, 67, of Boston. 





The Rev. Patrick T. Ryan, pastor of Renfrew, Ontario, 
Canada, has been appointed Titular Bishop of Clazomene, 
and auxiliary of Pembroke, Ontario, Canada. The Bishop of 
Pembroke, Mgr.: Lorraine, has for some time been unable, 
through ill-health, to atend to the duties of his see. 





A new orphan asylum costing two million dollars was re- 
cently opened in the city of Mar del Plata, Argentina. It was 
the gift of two sisters, the Sefioras Concepcion Unzué de 
Casares and Maria Unzué de Alvear, to honor the memory 
of their parents. It is destined for the convalescent children 
of the poor which the Benevolent Society of Mar del Plata 
has in its various establishments, and not only the building itself 
has been donated by the sisters, but a sum sufficient to insure its 
maintenance in perpetuity. 


SCIENCE 


A new gun-sight, employing the visual angle which proceeds 
from the marksman’s eye, the invention of Mr. Ommundsen, is 
described thus in Nature: By inverting the back-sight thus mak- 
ing it possible that the object can be seen under it in place of 
over it, the object can be callipered visually between the fore- 
and back-sight. The visual angle varying with the distance, 
the further the object is off, the smaller the angle, and con- 
sequently the higher the fore-sight has to be raised in order to 
calliper the object, the result being a suitable automatic increase 
of elevation. This automatic variation of elevation may be ob- 
tained simply by choosing a point of aim at a predetermined 
depth below the objective. This depth causes a visual angle, 
which varies precisely as above, and being below the objective 
the angle automatically subtracts from the fixed angle of eleva- 
tion on the rifle, and is accordingly called the negative angle. 
The fixed angle of elevation on the rifle is calculated beforehand 
approximately within the limits dependent on the power of the 
cartridge. Astonishing results are claimed for this new system. 





It has recently been ascertained that glass manufactured with 
lithium permits of the passage of photographically active X-rays 
twice as readily as sodium glass. Accordingly tubes are now 
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fitted with windows of lithium glass, the windows being fused 
in opposite anti-cathode. Actual trial has shown that the time 
of exposure is thus reduced fifty per cent. 





The Postmaster General, of the English Government, who has 
been investigating the possibility of the transmission of tuber- 
culosis through the use of the telephone had made public his 
report which states that the results have been entirely negative. 
Dr. Spitta, who has been in charge of the experimental work, 
expresses the opinion that the transmission of bacilli through 
the medium of the telephone mouthpiece is practically impossible. 
These results confirm the independent inquiry initiated some time 
ago by our own Government. 


Operators in aerial telegraphy, both amateur and professional, 
will welcome the results of the tests in Paris on April 15th, dur- 
ing the eclipse of the sun, which obscured four-fifths of the sun’s 
rays. It has been noticed by scientists that the distance over 
which wireless messages can be dispatched varies greatly with 
the time of day and with the direction. A message sent by high 
frequency which will not carry more than 700 miles during the 
day, can be carried two or three times that distance at sundown, 
especially in a southerly direction. The experiments will show 
clearly just what the effects of the sun’s rays have upon the 
conductivity of the ether. F. Tonporr, s.J. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Tue So-Ca.iep 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I enclose herewith a copy of a little paper called The Menace, 
on page two of which you will find some oaths. Since you are 
a Jesuit, and believing that you are in a position to know, I write 
to ask this question: 

“Are the publishers of The Menace correct when they repre- 
sent these oaths to be true and correct copies (or translations) 
of the oaths taken, respectively, by the Jesuits, the cardinals, the 
bishops, the priests, and the laymen of the Catholic Church?” 

If these are not correct will you please send me copies of the 
Please point out in what particulars they are not 
Do the laymen 


“Jesuit Oatu.” 


real oaths? 
correct. Do the priests take any oath at all? 
take any oath at all? 

I want to know the facts in the matter. If the subject has 
been treated in your journal America I would like to see a copy 
of it, in addition to your personal reply to my questions. How- 
ever it be, it seems to me that the said oaths contain some things 
which are so plainly contrary to the spirit and teachings of Christ 
that the disciples of Christ could not take such oaths. 

Has the Catholic hierarchy a political organization in the 
United States of America? 

Vernon, Texas, April 28 





The following answer has been sent by the Editor of AMERICA 
to the above letter: 


Out of respect for our pages we have never mentioned The 
Menace in Amertca. We have always considered its utterances, 
especially on what it calls “the Jesuit Oath,” as little else than 
idiocy, or the ravings of insane hatred against the Catholic 
Church, and it is inconceivable that any rational being should 
imagine for a moment that that ridiculous and abominable for- 
mula called “The Jesuit Oath” should contain the slightest shred 
of truth. There is no “Jesuit Oath” except in the disordered 
imagination of the writers and perhaps some of the readers of 
The Menace. All Jesuits, in common with the members of other 
religious Orders in the Catholic Church, pronounce what are 
called the three vows of Poverty, Chastity and Obedience. They 
are made at the most solemn moment of the Holy Sacrifice of 








the Mass, and are expressed in the simplest kind of language. 
The formula that we have adopted is as follows: 


“Almighty Everlasting God, 1 —— N —— although alto- 
gether unworthy of thy Divine sight, yet trusting in Thy 
infinite mercy, and impelled by the desire of serving Thee, 
in presence of the most holy Virgin Mary and all the Court 
of Heaven, do vow to Thy Divine Majesty perpetual Pov- 
erty, Chastity and Obedience in the Society of Jesus; and 
I promise that I will enter the said Society forever to lead 
my life therein—understanding all things according to the 
Constitution of the same Society. Therefore, I suppliantly 
beg of Thy infinite goodness and mercy by the Blood of 
Jesus Christ, to accept this holocaust in the odor of sweet- 
ness, and that as Thou has given me grace to desire and 
make this offering, so Thou wilt bestow on me plentiful 
grace to fulfil] it. Amen.” 


The vow of Poverty means that all things shall be held in 
common and be used for the purposes of religion, charity and 
education. Personal ownership is forbidden. 

The vow of Chastity means not only the observance of celib- 
acy, but absolute purity in act and thought. 

The vow of Obedience is absolute submission to the commands 
of superiors, who, however, could never command, in any con- 
tingency whatever, anything which in the slightest way would 
be contrary to the law of God. No superior, bishop or even 
Pope, could give such a command. 

Some members of the Order also promise to watch over the 
observance of Poverty, to refuse all ecclesiastical dignities, to 
teach if so bidden the lowest classes in schools, and to accept 
without remonstrance the most arduous missions in any part of 
the world for the purpose of teaching the Gospel of Christ. 
These vows, or “oaths,” are not secret. They are part of the 
Constitution of the Society of Jesus, which may be found in any 
public library. 

With regard to your question about the political program 
or platform of the Catholic Church, I have nothing to say except 
that the Catholic hierarchy has NOT a political organization in 
the United States of America or anywhere else. 





Books ON [IRELAND IN Pustic Liprary. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The New York Public Library of 476 Fifth avenue has been 
endeavoring to procure a copy of the book, “The Irish Element 
in Medieval Literature,” by Heinrich Zimmer. The book, which 
is a translation from the German, is now out of print, and the 
publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, have been unable to locate a 
copy for the last four or five years. The book was published in 
1891 at seventy-five cents, and has become very rare. It is a 
great pity that a book of this kind, so much to the honor of Ire- 
land and so encouraging to Irish scholarship, should have been 
allowed to go out of print. To-day, when curiosity about Ire- 
land has become widespread, the book might well be again issued. 
In the meantime one of your readers may be in possession of the 
book and might like to present it to the Library. 

Here it may not be amiss to state that while there are several 
hundred volumes of histories of England and numerous other 
histories of other countries on the open shelves of the Fifth 
Avenue Library, there is no history of Ireland, with the possible 
exception of Emily Lawless’ volume, a most incompetent pro- 
duction. Even the tattered copy of Haverty's fine history, avail- 
able for some time, has been returned to the stacks. Not for 
lack of public interest, as the library autherities well know, for 
books en Ireland are greatly in demand. It is about time our 
societies took this matter in hand, for, as usual, Ireland is not 
getting a square deal. BENEDICT FITZPATRICK. 

New York, May 6 











